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Kleinerts Quality Protects Everybody 


ANY of our most useful every- 

day articles depend upon 
rubber to make them unfailingly 
waterproof or durably elastic. The 
name Kleinert’s is your guarantee 
of the real protective qualities of 
good rubber in Dress Shields, Jiffy 
Baby Pants, Household Aprons, 
Buster Brown Hose Supporters, Crib 
Sheets and many other articles. 
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Every Mattress 
Needs Protection 


Expensive mattresses are per- 
fectly protected by Kleinert's 
pure rubber Crib Sheets and 
Rubber Sheetings — guaran- 
teed proof against water and 
acids. Kleinert's Stockinet 
Sheets are especially soft and 


may be scrubbed on a board 
with soap and water, 
‘ 





Attractive Water- 
proof Bibs 


Kleinert’s Bibs protect baby’s 
lothes, are dainty and becom- 
ing, and may be washed in a 
moment with soap and water 
Made with or without sleeves, 
f pure rubber, rubberized ma 
terials, or lined with rubber in 
different colors 
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Enlightened Parenthood 


xs AN EDITORIAL: MESSAGE ®& 


| HE care and training of children 

was under discussion. Someone 

cited the days of our grandmothers 
and, seen through a pleasant mist of 
sentiment and imagination, those “good 
old days” took on the aspect of perfec- 
tion. Our grandmothers and our great- 
grandmothers had known how to bring 
up children. Just by instinct and im- 
pulse, by tradition and custom, they 
raised their large families. Then why 
all this modern talk of child rearing as 
a science? Why this increasing body of 
new information in regard to the child 
and his welfare? 

Now, all sentiment and glamour aside, 
what are the facts concerning the well- 
being of the child in “the good old 
days”? Generations in the past came and 
went with a fearfully high death rate 
among infants. Somehow the race sur- 
vived. One of the most striking achieve- 
ments of the past quarter of a century 
is a radical reduction in the infant death 
rate—to half, a third, even a quarter of 
what was formerly accepted as “nor- 
mal.” This achievement has resulted al- 
together through the application of 
modern scientific knowledge to the 
phvsical care of children. 

The methods of our parents were, in 
their days, the best available. Science 
had not then yielded the facts concern- 
ing foods and sunshine, contagious dis- 
eases and preventive methods that are 
known today. Now we would consider 
hardly short of criminal on the vart of 
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“The future of 


} , 
the race marches forward on the feet of 


parents such disregard of genuine 
knowledge.of feeding and physical care 
of children. 

And what of the intellectual and 
spiritual development of children? It is 
generally recognized that “the good old 
days” ranked high in idealism and 
aspiration. It is because of this very 
background of high endeavor that we of 
today cannot be satisfied with what has 
gone before; we must go forward in 
ways of new understanding. 

To urge upon all parents careful and 
systematic study of the needs and nature 
of children is in no way to disparage the 
achievements of our own parents, or of 
any parents in the past who relied large- 
ly upon tradition and temperament. 
They did the best they could, and it was 
often a devoted and inspired best. We 
of today would prove unworthy of them 
if we did not go farther and bring to the 
care of our children the best knowledge 
that is now available. 

Every department of life has shown 
advance and improvement in propor- 
tion as it has made use of the methods 
and results of modern study. The care of 
children is no exception. Wise parent- 
hood requires more than good will and 
traditional ideas. It requires understand- 
ing based upon the studies of experts. It 
reauires steady application to the task 
of keeping up with the growth of knowl- 
edge, as well as with the growth of the 
children. Truly enlightened parenthood 
must be our goal. 
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The New Chautauqua Desk 


An Instrument of Creative Activity 


URING the forty years of continuous de- 

velopment to its present stage of perfection 
and usefulness, the Chautauqua Desk has been 
enriching the lives and aiding in the education 
of children in more than a million homes. 


Whether the father made the purchase largely 
to indulge the Children’s pleasures or whether 
the mother made the choice by reason of the 
keener penetration of mother wit, there was 
created in those homes by the use of this Equip- 
ment the conditions of freedom, self-direction 
and self-expression which a score of experi- 
mental schools are today attempting to bring 
about as the fundamental and indispensable re- 
quirement to the child’s rapid progress and 
sound growth. 


Of the Chautauqua Desk, Charles W. Eliot said: 
‘Fathers and mothers who have the intelligence 
to comprehend the Desk and its uses, and some 
time to give to their children at work or at play 
with the Desk, will find it a great source of 
entertainment for their children and also an in- 
strument through which much-needed training 
of the senses and reasoning powers can be given 
at home.” 


Thousands of successful men and women today 
credit the old Chautauqua Desk with having 
tied them to the family circle and having en- 
deared them to their own homes, while many go 
so far as to say, in the language of an eminent 
American, “I believe it to be the germ from 
which my attainments have grown and from that 
little investment of my parents I have reaped 
profits of thousands of percents.” 


With the background of such a record of 
achievement, the New Chautauqua Desk must 
rapidly take its place among the foremost of the 
necessities in homes where the well-being and 
education of children are regarded as important 
or of first concern. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Toronto, Canada 





Old Chautauqua Desks 
Made New 


By a unique invention a child easily 
removes or inserts the Master 
Scrolls in the New Chautauqua 
Desk. You may bring your old 
Chautauqua Desk up to date with 
our Special Reconditioning Unit 
No. 302. 

Of this purchase one mother writes: 
“T have just seen the wonderful 
new improvements in the Chautau- 
qua Desk and have ordered them 
for Teddy. Last Christmas Teddy 
earned $137.00 selling Christmas 
cards which he made himself with 
the help of his Desk.”’ 


$2,500 Achievement 
Awards 


‘Teddy was started by participating 
in our Children’s Achievement 
Awards with his Hy-San Colors. 
Any child under fourteen years of 
age may participate in these annual 
Achievement Awards. 


Free Sample of Hy-San 
Colors 


If you will cut and send us the 
coupon below, with your name, 
address and ages of of your chil- 
dren we will gladly send a free 
sample of Hy-San Colors, the 
rules of our Achievement Awards 
and descriptive literature of the 


New Chautauqua Desk. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL 


Please send free samples of Hy- 
San Colors and literature describ 
ing your Achievement Awards for 
children and the New Chautauqua 


Desk. 
Signed 


St. and No... 
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You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents. 








They are growing up 
so fast 


HOSE happy little 
girls of yours will be 
grown to womanhood be- 
fore you realize it. Right 
now, when their future 
is in the making, it is 
just as important to pro- 
tect their feet as it is to 
take care of their eyes, 
teeth or tonsils 
‘More women's feet 
are impaired between the 
ages of etght and eighteen,’ saysa 
prominent Chicago physician, 
‘than at any other age."’ This 
is because growing feet are 
easily distorted. The blame is 
traceable to rigid, wrongly- 
shaped shoes that cramp and 
restrict growing feet, to short 
shoes or to short stockings. 


When a young girl is wear- 
ing Cantilever Shoes her feet 
have every chance to develop 
along natural lines. For Canti- 
lever Shoes are shaped like the 








normal foot with room for a!l 
five toes to lie straight. 

Like the foot, the Cantilever 
Shoe is flexible from toe to 
heel. The foot muscles have 
freedom to exercise and build 
up the strength they will need 
to hold the twenty-six bones of 
the foot in arched formation. 
Feet strongly arched are pre- 


pared to sustain the weight of 


antilever 
Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
MEN - WOMEN =. GIRLS 


the body when maturity 
is reached. 

To prevent growing girls 
from acquiring the harm- 
ful habit of walking with 
toes pointed out, the heel 
of the Cantilever Shoe is 
raised slightly on the in- 
ner side. When the toes 
point straight ahead the 
weight of the body is dis- 
tributed evenly over the 
foot instead of bearing down 
on the inner and weaker side. 

Cantilever Shoes are made 
for men, women and children. 
The most fastidious members 
of your family will find styles 
to suit them, for Cantilevers 
are designed to please the eye 
as well as to ease the foot and 
keep it healthy. Cantilevers 
exce! in quality and are priced 
reasonably. 


Use coupon below if you do 
not know where to buy Canti- 
lev ers. 











Announcing models jor 
LITTLE GIRLS and MISSES in the CANTILEVER SHOE 











A study of foot conditions and shoe 
requirements of women over a pe- 
riod of many years has demonstrated 
to us with growing force the need of 
proper footwear for young folks. 

Much of the damage to feet is done 
white the foot is growing. Growing 
feet need shoes that fit comfortably, 

with room for the toesand freedom 
to exercise. To meet this great need, 
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the Cantilever Shoe is now being 
made in juvenile models with flex- 
ible arches and natural lines so that 
growing feet may still have their 
natural shape and vigor when ma- 
turity is reached. Cantilever Shoes 
for little girls and misses are now 
available in most sections of the 
country. These shoes have unusual 
fitting qualities. 

Cantilever Corporation 





ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
Re distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N_Y. 
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] Women’s Booklet [] Men’s [J Children’s 





You can safely rely 


on all advertising appearing in CHILDREN, 


The Magazine for Parents. 





Ninette, by Greuse 


Among court painters of France, the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, were many who painted children 
as miniature adults. Greuse alone portrayed childhood 






























If only history could be carefully analyzed in the retorts and 
test tubes of science 


NCE upon a time I knew a husband and wife who 
were very enlightened. 

And when they got a family of their own they 
decided that they would not tell their poor, innocent chil- 
dren any of those terrible fairy-stories of Grimm and 
Andersen. 

“Very well,” said I, “but kids will be kids. They will 
need something to keep them entertained and interested.” 

“Ah,” they answered, ‘we have it all figured out. We 
are going to read them a chapter from the Old Testament 
every day of their lives.” 

Whereupon I took my hat, kissed them sweetly on both 
cheeks and departed. 


And now, having delivered myself of this highly moral 
tale, let me get down to what the insurance agents call 
“brass tacks.” 

What ought we to teach our children and what ought we 
to keep away from our children in the domain of history ? 

I have heard that question asked for so many years that 
I am getting a little tired of it. 
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History, 
the Truth 


and 


the Child 
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“Dearly beloved parents, you lied to me once. How do I 
know that you ever spoke the truth?” 

And when that happens, you might just as well make an 
appointment with the grave-digger, for your hour of use- 
fulness is gone. 


Of course I quite agree with the perplexed pedagogues 
that it will not always be easy to follow this policy. 

Of course not. 

But having children is a hard job anyway. 

And once you start telling the truth it is just as easy, 
nay, a great deal easier, to continue telling the truth than it 
is to invent fibs, once you have chosen the uncomfortable 
road of prevarication. 

If you don’t believe me, try and think of that fatal day 
when you told the pretty story about the stork, and first 
of all the cabbage-patch had to be added to the stork’s 
nest and then the bumble-bee had to take the place of the 
cabbage-patch, until you had so completely lost yourself in 
a sticky physiological-philosophical-ornithological bog that 

there was no escape except the blunt 





All the more as the answer I must 
give (beigig, as is well known, a shy but 
honest person) seems to cause great un- 
happiness among many simple souls who 
are trying hard to be fair to both their 
country and their offspring. 


But there is only one way of bringing 
up children without the prospect of ulti- 
mate disappointment, and that is by tell- 
ing them the truth. j 

One need not call a spade every sort of 
thrice-damned agricultural implement 
every time the youngster takes a walk 
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statement that you had been a liar and 
that you would begin all over again 
from the beginning and that you were 
sorry you had not done that years before 
when your information would have been 
accepted as a mere statement of fact and 
would have caused no painful perplex- 
ities in a number of puzzled little souls. 


What invariably strikes me as very 
funny is that most people are quite will- 
ing to tell the truth in the field of 
science but insist upon all the well- 
known conventional fabrications the 








on the farm. But a spade it must be. 
A pretty spade. A useful spade. A spade 
which papa bought with his hard-earned 
money. Any sort of a spade you like. 
But under no circumstances should it be transformed into 
a heavenly harp or an angel’s wing. 

For the day will come when the youngsters shall know 
for themselves the difference between spades and harps and 
wings, and then they shall come to you and they shall say, 
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country’s past 





moment they touch the domain of his- 


He told the truth about his tory. 


I can imagine children who would be 
terribly shocked at the mere mention of 
compound fractions or tables of multiplication. 

But I have never vet heard of a teacher who would say, 
‘Little darlings, we will now discuss the tables of multipli- 
cation. Let us begin with two times two. That makes 
seventy-seven. Of course, some people claim that it only 
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By 
HeENpbrRIK WILLEM 


vAN Loon 
Author of “The Story of Mankind” 
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“Out of the rut before 
tomorrow’ is Mr. van 
Loon’s pet motto 
for every day 


makes four. And I think that they are right. But 77 looks so 
much more interesting to me than 4 and so we will just 
make each other believe that 2 times 2 is really 77.” 

Such a teacher would at once be dismissed. 

And yet, day after day, the same sort of nonsense is dis- 
pensed in the old historical laboratory and no one even 
complains. 

On the contrary. 

The National Defense Society offers a golden medal and 
an enlarged copy of the Articles of Confederation for the 
most adroit method of historical adulteration while those 
who undertake to preach an unadulterated gospel of history 
run the risk of being condemned to the deepest dungeon of 
Leavenworth. 


Now if I know my beloved enemies as I think I do, the 
next mail will bring the editor of this intrepid publication 
a letter from this active organization protesting in no 
uncertain terms against the “misleading allegations of this 
foreign-born anarchist who by publishing his works in 
four languages at the same time agitates 
for the unworthy ideal of interna‘tional- 
ism’ and who ought to be forthwith put 
on board a ship and deported. 

And the secretary will add, “We have 
never declared ourselves as opposed to 
free speech. We, too, want the truth 
about history in our schools, but the 
question we would like to ask is this, 
‘What is the truth?’ ” 

It sounds plausible, but there is an 
answer and a very simple answer. 

The truth in history is “that which 
competent and honest historians have de- 
clared to be the truth or something as 
near to the truth as anything written by 




















The stork, the cabbage and the bumble-bee 
are dangerous myth makers 


fields of experiment and investigation knows that the truth 
with a capital T is something which is so rare that many 
of us doubt whether it exists at all. But there is an approx- 
imate truth which comes near enough to the real thing to 
be a practical and efficient instrument in the hands of 
those who eschew Einsteinian laurels and are engaged upon 


the more prosaic task of turning out tables and shoes and 
explosives. 


“But,” you will argue, “what will happen if that so- 
called truth which you describe proves to be too potent a 
mixture for our darling little boy? Suppose his intellectual 
tummy (of course I am mixing my metaphors, but you 
know what I mean) cannot stand it? Suppose that he gets 
sick? Suppose that he dies of it?” 

Well, in the first place, he probably will not die of it, for 
few children take that sort of stimulant in sufficient quan- 
tities to cause themselves any harm. 

But there is a chance that he will get a little indisposed. 

If he does, so much the better. 

For he will either recover, in which 
case he will be well rid of the poison that 
was in his system, or he will never touch 
the stuff again and will become a hewer 
of wood and a very commonplace car- 
rier of water, in which case he can be a 
great success without this mental ballast. 


Our triumphant champions of de- 
mocracy maintain that such remarks are 
merely manifestations of a profound in- 
tellectual snobbery and they hasten to 
repeat the well-known democratic max- 
im “that all men are born equal.” To 
which we say “Amen.” 








one set of men about another set of men 


If this sounds very complicated, just 
read it once more. You will find that it agrees with the ulti- 
mate conclusions of medicine and chemistry and mathematics 
and astronomy and even covers ordinary engineering and 
plumbing. 

Any one who has ever worked in one of those difficult 


The friend and philosopher 
can ever hope to be.” departs 


But I beg to offer a short amendment 
which states “as soon as the individual 
ability of the different children begins 
to make itself manifest, the teacher (in 
the interest of both those who are more than usually bright 
and those who are only ordinarily dumb) shall be allowed 
to say who shall be placed in the class of the race horses 
and who shall be trained for the useful but less exciting 
job of pulling a truck.” 








The moment such 
a step forward shall 
have been taken, we 
shall save ourselves 
and our country a lot 
of mouey. But we may 
bring about an even 
greater economy by 
restricting the teach- 
ing of real history to 
the members of the 
first division. The 
others will be merely 
bored by whatever we 
tell them. 

And they will never 
learn enough words to 
catch hold of that 
subtle spirit of the past which is not to be found in any 
text books but which stands printed in bold, invisible ink 
between the lines of all our ancient chronicles. 

As for the intelligent ones, a straight diet of history will 
do them just as little harm as a straight diet of science. 

There ic, of course, one grave danger—an honest knowl- 
edge of the events of the last fifty centuries may make 
them somewhat skeptical about some of those theological 
and economic and historical dogmas which are so promi- 
nently displaved in our newspapers and magazines. As a 
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An appointment with the grave- 
digger for parents who fib 





result they may even 
lose whatever respect 
they retained for the 
ancestral idols. 

This, however, will 
not necessarily prove 





that the kids are 
wrong. 
. a 
It may only mean Ha 
that some of our tribal 
. ? 4 ————— 
Molochs and Wotans —- , + 
are 1n urgent need of << — 
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repair. 

No, it will have to 
be the truth or noth- 
ing at all. 

For if we decide to 
keep the historical 
truth from our children because a serious knowledge of the 
past may invite them to strike out for themselves and fol- 
low a road of wisdom which is not our own, then we shall 
resemble those excellent Portuguese padres who only a few 
centuries ago urged the authorities of the land not to teach 
young da Gama the art of navigation. 

“For if you do,” so they warned, “he may be able to 
sail around the world some day and then what will people 
say of us who have been teaching them all these years that 
it is impossible ?” 


Gh. 


I'he author is deported for inter- 
nationalism 


Ha. 











cA Postscript 


The Editors Meet Defeat With a Smile 


I, the editors, ventured humbly to suggest that a con- 


W 


by our eager and earnest band of parents. Dr. van Loon 


structive idea or two on this theme might be relished 


scoffed at us right merrily over the telephone. He proudly 
stated that it was his mission to irritate others into being 
constructive. For himself he did not indulge. And then his 
feelings spilled over into this delightfully characteristic 
ietter, which we are far too altruistic to keep to ourselves. 
May you all enjoy it as we did. 

“Thank you,” wrote Dr. van Loon, “for suggesting that 
I try and insert a few ‘constructive’ ideas at the end of my 
little article. 


of that word ‘constructive.’ 


But listen, my friend, I am terribly scared 
I have seen too many crimes 
Be- 
sides, there are seasons in the minds of men and this un- 


committed in the name of that plausible expression. 


fortunately is not an era of construction. 

“Every father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, uncle, cousin and _ school- 
knows that the old 
It 
and imposing building when our an- 
To-day the 


ma’am educational 


edifice has seen its day. was a fine 


cestors laid the foundation. 


roof leaks, the floors are no longer safe, 


TOTTI 


the walls need repairing, the chimneys 


* 


smoke and the janitor has gone on strike. 
“Of course we could trv and do a little 


NY 


overhauling. But the modern architect is not very fond of 
an overhauling job. Jt means a compromise with time. After 
ten or fifteen years, the whole thing will have to be done all 
over again and that means a useless expense and an even 
t me. 


more useless waste of If we agree upon that point 


(and I think that we do), the next question is this: what 
sort of plans do we intend to make for the future ? 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know and you do not know 
and no one knows. Such things are not accomplished over 
night and before we start upon the definite blue-prints, we 
shall have to discuss the question from all angles. In my 

Next 


vear when I have heard the opinions of others, I may revise 


article I am giving you my angle as I see it to-day. 

these ideas. But meanwhile I may have been able to sug- 

gest something that in turn suggests something to some one 
else who is brighter than this child. 





y . “You know the French proverb, ‘Out 
* of the shock of opinions, the truth is 
e born.’ Well, here you have one ‘shock.’ 
Ask the parents who read your paper to 
do some ‘shocking’ on their part and we 
shall come nearer to an approximation 
of what our children need than if I 
played the professor and said ‘It is so.’ 
With affectionate regards, 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon.” 
Mea 








Setting sail for new horizons 
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Discipline 


Supplant Old Methods 





of Punishment 


Test yourself when cor- 
recting your children by 
answering this question: 
What kind of character 
am I helping to build? 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor of Philosophy of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 


University 


Illustrated by 


Flora Adele Nash 
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Many is the boy who has contemplated Ke 





ON’T make punishment your main reliance. You 

might almost as well make medicine the main thing 

in your child’s daily diet. It is quite possible 
that the kind of thing our parents thought of as punish- 
ment ought to be rarer in a healthy child’s life than is 
medicine. 

Don’t punish your child just because he has done wrong. 
If punishment of children has justification, it is the future, 
not the past, that is to justify it. Whenever an unpleasant 
experience is brought to a child it can be justified, if at all, 
only on the ground of this future promise. 

Don't try by severity to conquer your child. Conquering 
in itself is at best a doubtful matter (as we shall discuss a 
little later), but even so, severity is almost certain to fail 
and meanwhile you may be doing more harm than good. 
Fortunately, there are better ways of managing. A child 
given to tantrums was sent for a stay with Aunty. He 
wished some half-ripe cherries and was refused. Down on 
the floor he flung himself and began as usual to kick and 
scream. Aunty, who was a nurse. went promptly to the 
child, had his day clothes off and his night clothes on “so 
quick it made his head swim,” and rushed him to bed. 
“Sick,” she said. She then prescribed rest alone in bed in 
a darkened room with only invalid’s diet until next morn- 
ing. He protested, but with no avail. To say that he was 
disappointed is but mild; he was dumbfounded. His out- 
break had gone wrong. He had expected to be the center 
of a scene. 


Instead he was left severely alone to think it 





running away from home 





Three days later he forgot and began on another, 
with like treatment, however, and like results. That cured 
him so far as tantrums at Aunty’s went. Later we shall see 
more of the “why” of Aunty’s success, but the main factor 
was the child’s consciousness of failure, dead failure. He 
got nothing he had sought, neither the cherries he wished 
nor a victorious contest of strength, not even a scene in 
which he was chief actor. Aunty had flanked his attack 
More than that she managed so that he didn’t get angry 
over the treatment. He regretted matters, but he didn’t get 
angry. Anger often keeps a child—or a grownup, too 
from learning his lesson. This is one reason why severity 
seldom succeeds. 
Study Your Child’s Personality 

Don’t punish in anger. “Righteous indignation” and 
plain everyday anger are such close kin that we often mis- 
take the one for the other. Anger of any kind is naturally a 
sign of failure in getting our own way and an incentive to 
push ahead to get it. Suspect then your judgment if angry 
and postpone the matter. It’s safer. 

Don’t overmaster the personality of your child. Here we 
face indeed a ticklish question, one that cuts deep. Some 
see no middle ground between child-spoiling on the one 
hand and what amounts to parental over-mastery on the 
other. But there is a middle ground, and we must find it 
and walk in it. The properly growing character has a strong 
personality and at the same time, and as part of this very 


over. 
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personality, it respects the rights and feelings of others. 
Difficult as it may be, we must work both for strength of 
character in our children and for a proper consideration 
of others. 

The test of our progress always is: What kind of char- 


acter is being built? Is the child growing in selfish dis- 
regard of others? ‘Then things are going wrong. Is the 
child growing in obstinacy? Again something is wrong. 
Possibly this obstinacy is his wrong way of defending him- 
self against our wrong tendency to over-control him. Is 
the child different when we are absent from what he is 
when we are present? If yes, then again something is 
wrong, and quite possibly we are to blame in unconsciousl) 
over-mastering him. It cannot be right that my child must 
get away from me in order to be himself. Yet sad to say 
this is too often true. The older type of conscientious 
parents only too often brought about this unfortunate state 
of affairs. With the best of intentions, they couldn’t sym- 
pathize properly with their child. 
Begin With Sympathy 

Our problem now is how to respect childhood, how to 
sympathize with the child, and at the same time to have 
him grow in self-control and in respect for others. Between 
over-mastery on the one hand and spoiling on the other 
our middle course must lie. 


So far we have considered mainly “don'ts.” 
something more positive. 


Let us try 
First a glance at child nature. 


What you and I consider proper conduct, our children have 
to learn bit by bit. They do not bring this knowledge with 





them into this world. True, they instinctively wish to take 
food and they instinctively get angry, for instance, and 
some get hungry or angry easier than others. But what 
to do about eating or getting angry, when and when not, 
why and why not, how and how not, and finally the actual 
doing of the right thing—all these things have to be 
learned. This leads us at once to learning and how it 
takes place. 


How Habit Building Works 


To see better what learning is, let us look at a well- 
established habit. It had to be learned. How does it work ? 
Suppose I ask you to find out which fingers you use when 
buttoning your coat, and which comes first. Before you can 
answer, you will have to try out the buttoning movement, 
either actually or in imagination. ‘This fact gives us the 
key to habit. You don’t know which fingers you use until 
the fingers tell you, but your habit knows. Habit then is 
conduct that runs itself. 

How much is five times two? You answer at once “ten. 
Suppose I had said: I am going to ask you a very simple 
question in arithmetic, you know the answer well; but 
when I ask it, don’t let the answer come, don’t let yourself 
think it. Do you believe you could keep the answer ten 
from coming? Hardly. Why is this? Because you have 
built the habit 5 & 2 = 10, and the habit is so strong that 
it will work in spite of your efforts to stop it. 

Now this is the way we wish to build character in our 
children—and in ourselves. We wish to build habits of 
truth telling and of honesty, habits of thoughtfulness and 
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When my boy has 
candy, | make him 
give half to his sis- 
ter. Is he practicing 
being generous, or 


is he _ practicing 
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of industry; and we wish to build these habits so strongly 
that when the proper time comes the truth will be spoken, 
honesty will prevail, consideration will be had, industry 
will go on. It is habit that does the good work. Habits 
then are ways of behaving that run themselves. 


Neither Promise Nor Threaten 


Some people have made a mistake just here. They have 
thought that a person, whether young or old, does nothing 
unless he is either made to do it or is paid to do it. They 
think then that in dealing with children or grown people, 
we have to rely on rewards or punishment to get anything 
done. The older schools thus made much of punishments 


Our children do not practice the habits we wish built and 
without practice they will not learn the habit. Parents 
often say, “I’ll make him do it,” but in the case of many 
good habits you and I, as parents, cannot make our chil- 
dren practice them. We may encourage them to be gen- 
erous or considerate, but we cannot make them practice 
being generous or considerate and so we cannot make them 
learn these habits. 


Where Punishment Fails 
Do we begin then to see why and where punishment 
fails? I can perhaps by punishment make my boy give 
his sister half of all the candy he gets when I am there 





and prizes. 


either of prizes or of punishments. 


that there are some things he 
will not do unless he is 
either made to do them, by 
threat of punishment, or paid 
in some way to do them. 
But these are things not yet 
built into character. 

The really honest man 
does not act honestly either 
because he is made to be hon- 
est or because he is paid for 
it. If he is really honest, he 
himself wishes to act honest- 
ly. Honesty has been built 
as a habit into his character. 
Now this kind of honesty 
will carry itself a long time 
without either reward or pun- 
ishment. We wish then to 
build good habits into our 
children so that they will do 
the right things without the 
need of either of these. 


Practice Forms Habits 


Now how are habits built, 
and what, if any, part has 
punishment in _ building 
them? Here psychology helps 
us by telling us some things 
to guide us. 

The first rule of learning 
or habit building is a very 
old one, long known and long 
used: We must practice the 
habit if we expect to learn 
it. We learn only what we do. 
We cannot build a habit un- 
less we practice it. If, then, 
a child is to learn to be con- 


Nowadays the better the school the fewer 


It is true of everyone 


Savages Didn't Spank 


HEN juvenile courts and modern 

educators advise against punishment 
of children they are not being at all 
original. In the ten years’ observation of 
the native Bantus of Central Africa, not 
one case of a child’s being punished was 
observed by Prof. Ellsworth Faris of the 
University of Chicago, who has made an 
investigation of the extent and probable 
origin of punishment. 


In North America, from the Eskimos on 
the north to the Pueblos on the south, 
punishment of children was unknown be- 
fore the white man came, and adults were 
punished only infrequently and for very 
serious offenses. Punishment probably be- 
gan with slaves and wives adopted out of 
stranger tribes, and it is only in civilized 
groups that the punishing-custom has 
spread to children. 

In primitive groups children are trained 
by means of myths and folktales contain- 
ing the moral and social code of the tribe. 
These are told to the children in the family 
circle, by the elders of the tribe or by men 
especially appointed. Should disobedience 
occur, it is stopped by gentle ridicule, and 
sometimes by fasting and other religious 


ceremonies. . : 
—Science Service. 


to see that he does it, but my threats of punishment cannot 
make him feel generous toward his sister. In fact if he 


has to be pun‘shed before he 
will give the candy, this will 
almost surely keep him from 
feeling generous. So my 
punishment prevents his 
practicing the very habit I 
wish him to build. In such 
cases punishment does more 
harm than good. 

In spite of all this some 
parents will still say: “I will 
have my way. I know what 
is best for my child and I'll 
make him do it. I won't 
spoil him by asking his per- 
mission.” Yes, you can in a 
way make him do it. You 
can make him go through the 
outward form, but you can- 
not make him practice the in- 
ner attitude. This first rule 
with its emphasis on practice 
and exercise tells us three im- 
portant things: (1) Our chil- 
dren must practice a habit in 
order to build it. (2) The 
threat of punishment by pre- 
venting practice may at times 
keep a child from forming a 
good habit. (3) There are 
some habits which we cannot 
make our children practice, 
and consequently punishment 
even at the best will not ef- 
fect some of the things we 
most wish done. 


Success and Failure 
Teach 


A second rule about learn- 





siderate, he must practice being considerate. There is a 
danger here that we must keep in mind. Suppose I wish 
my boy to be generous with his sister. He is not generous 
now, but I wish him to become so. When he has some 
candy, I make him give half of it to his sister. Is he prac- 
ticing being generous? Does he give the candy because 
he is generous or does he give it because I make him do 
so? If he gives the candy grudgingly and only because I 
make him do it, then he is not practicing the habit I am 
trying to get him to build. He is practicing obeying me, not 
being generous to his sister. 

Let us go back to the rule now and think more about it. 
We learn only what we practice. This boy did not practice 
being generous, he practiced something else. Then on this 
showing I have no right to hope that my boy is learning 
to be generous. I can make him give his sister half his 
candy, but I cannot make him practice being generous. I 
cannot make him feel generous. Do we begin now to see 
why we do not succeed any better with character building ? 





ing or habit building goes beyond practice. Suppose a 
big boy teaches his younger brother to catch a ball. They 
work at it a long time. At first the small boy missses most 
of the time. After a time he can catch nearly everyone. He 
has learned how to catch the ball. But how could he learn 
by this practice? When he began he practiced missing more 
often than he practiced catching; why, then, didn’t he learn 
to miss? If he practiced missing (which he did more often 
than catching), why didn’t he learn the wrong way of doing 
it? The answer to this question is our new rule. It is found 
in the effect of success. We learn the conduct that works. 
We learn to do what we practice with success; we learn 
not to do what we practice with failure. 

The two parts of this rule tell us better how the child 
learned to catch the ball. He learned from successes and 
from failures. From his successes he learned positively 
to catch the ball in one way; from his failures he learned 
not to catch the ball that way. But note the importance 
of his attitude; he wouldn’t have learned to catch the ball 
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If he had not cared. In order —!] a 





what effect it will have. 





to learn the right way of | 
doing anything the child must 
be glad when he succeeds and 


sorry when he fails. Of 
course, repetition is necessary 
here as elsewhere to fix 
habits. 


These same things hold of 
moral habits, such as speak- 
ing kindly, for instance. If 1 
wish to build in myself the 
habit of speaking kindly to 
others, I must wish it enough 
to be glad when I succeed 
and sorry when I fail. Then 
all I need is practice. If for- 
getfully I speak harshly, but | 
then see what I have done 

| 
| 
| 





and regret it, the regret makes 
me less likely to speak harsh- 
ly next time. and 
satisfaction build up. Failure 
and annoyance (regret) tear 
down or build the opposite. 
The stronger the satisfaction 


Success 


or the keener the regret the 
quicker the learning. 


How Punishments Go 
Wrong 


We now see how punish- 
ment comes in. When the 
boy failed to catch the ball 





Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick has written on 

educational subjects of wide range, from “A 

Source Book on the Philosophy of Education” 

to “Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critical- 

ly Examined.” Recently he has concentrated 

on methods of giving children an opportunity 
to do the things they should learn. 


Otherwise we 
harm where we 
good. 

A third way of learning is 
by association. The clearest 
case I know is Pawlaw’s dog. 
Pawlaw held a_ piece of 
savory meat near his dog’s 
and at the same time 
rang a bell sharply. The 
savory meat naturally made 
the dog’s mouth water. The 
same thing, bell ringing and 
all, was many times repeated 


may do 
meant to do 


nose, 





until, wonderful to say, if 
Pawlaw rang the bell but of- 
fered no meat, the dog’s 
mouth would still water. As- 


sociation had done its work. 
The bell ringing, being many 
times associated with the 
savory meat, would now 
alone do what at first only 
the meat could do. 


Breeding Dislike of the 
Punisher 


This learning by associa- 
tion particularly concerns 
punishment. Every time any- 
one, child or adult, does any- 

| thing that he likes or dislikes 
very much, he is apt to like or 





he was sorry and this pun- 

ished him for failing. So he 

learned not to catch that way. When I realized that I had 
spoken harshly and regretted my tone, this was a punish- 
ment to me and I was less likely to speak harshly next time. 
Each of these punishments came from the situation itself 
and its failure. For many reasons it is best for punishment 
to come that way. 

Perhaps some will say at once: “Now I see how punish- 
ments can help. When my child does wrong I'll punish 
him and he will be sorry, and because he is sorry he will 
learn not to act that way.” This theory may sound right, 
but we have to watch it closely. It is true that whatever 
we do with regret we are less likely to do next time, and 
if this regret be often enough repeated we shall eventually 
build a habit of not doing the thing. But it makes all the 
difference what is regretted. 

Suppose a big boy does wrong and his father punishes 
him, does the boy regret it? Yes, but just what does he 
regret? If he regrets having done wrong, the next time 
he will be less likely to repeat it. But he may not regret 
what he did, he may only-regret that he got caught at it. 
If so and he regrets only that he got caught, then he is 
less likely to get caught next time, and many boys learn 
just this. Or again he may feel angry that his father 
should punish him and regret that he has such a father 
and such a home. If this is his regret he will next time 


dislike the things that he as- 

sociates peculiarly with that 
A school superintendent told me recently that, grown 
man as he is, he even yet has a distaste for a certain color 
of book covers because in his school days it was associated 
with a text book on a subject that he cordially disliked. 
Here, then, is ene of the dangers of punishment, that the 
child will come to associate the emotions it arouses un- 
pleasantly with the person who punishes or with the home. 
Many a father is not loved as he should be, many a home 
is not the happy place it should be, because parents have 
punished unwisely. They have meant well, but the effect on 
the child has been anything but satisfactory. 

Ihe danger is the greater if the child does not feel the 
justice of the punishment. Few sentiments are keener than 
the sense of injustice. The older the child the more 
quickly is injustice seen and the more keenly it is resented. 
Such punishments are peculiarly liable to make hurtful 
associations. 

In conclusion then, punishment has no small place in 
character building. It may at times be used wisely when 
it seems the only way to prevent the building of bad habits. 
Even here it works best with younger children, and the 
less we as parents have to do with bringing it about and 
the more naturally punishment results from the act itself, 
the better. If it must be given, certainty and uniformity 
are much better than severity. Severity is particularly to 


act. 


be less bound to this father and home and may run _be avoided lest we hurt the emotional nature and destroy 
away. Many boys do. Everything depends then on the fine harmony which should hold between parent 
just what the child regrets, and punishment may and child. Our main reliance in character building, how- 
make him regret the wrong ever, is not punishment but 
thing. Punishment may thus . ' . . wholesome vigorous activity under 
do more harm than good by T HE program for Group Study which wise guidance amid varied social 
making the child regret things you will find this month on page 48 surroundings. The test as _ to 
he ought not to regret. Clearly takes for its subject “Discipline,” being success at any stage always is 
if we think of punishing a based on this article of Dr. Kilpatrick's. What kind of character is being 
child we must be sure just The program and article together will built: 
Ko} serve the leader of a child study group as Lo} 


a keynote speech for opening discussion. 
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x Lantrums 


By FRANK HowarD RICHARDSON, M.D. 


HY does a child have 

tantrums? This question is 

of interest, of course; but 
it is much more than that. It is a 
puzzle that must be solved, if we are 
to be successful in curing him of 
this most annoying manifestation. 
For in dealing with any child we 
shall soon learn that each disagree- 
able trait or undesirable habit has 
some definite raison d’etre. Even 
if it is possible to cure the habit 
or trait it will in all probability 
return if the cause remains. Worse 
still, perhaps, it may break out in 
some different and still less accept- 
able form. 


UST here it may be well to define 

what is meant by the term “tan- 
trum,” or, as it is sometimes called, 
“temper tantrum.” A mother may 
say “Why my child stamips his feet 
occasionally, and screams, and even 
throws things once in a while. Is he 
having a tantrum when he does this? 


Illustration by Myra Lockwood 


OR several years, Dr. Richardson, as a 

practising physician, has been talking 
with parents and children, hearing about their 
problems, diagnosing, advising, understanding. 
It is from such practical experience that he 
writes. He sees the problem whole. As a 
pediatrician of renown he understands the 
physical needs of the child. As a psychologist 
he can discover the hidden causes beneath the 
surface trouble. 

Dr. Richardson is the author of ‘Simplifying 
Motherhood’ and ‘‘ Parenthood and the Newer 
Psychology.’’ As regional consultant to the 
New York State Department of Health, Vice 
Dean of the Southern Pediatric Seminary and 
Lecturer to Columbia University School of 
Nursing, Dr. Richardson is well known. 

We are glad to announce a series of articles 
by this authority of which ‘“‘Tantrums’’ is the 
first. Other articles will deal with refusal 
to eat, sleep disturbances, jealousy, quarrel- 
someness and dtsobedience. 
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bringing his mother or nurse to 
terms! As a final tour de force, he 
may even hold his breath until he 
begins to turn blue in the face—a 
resource which rarely fails to bring 
the most recalcitrant parent to heel, 
as it is terrifying to any one who 
does not know how impossible it is 
for a child to do himself a bit of 
harm in this way. It will readily be 
seen that whereas any child may give 
way to any of these manifestations 
of wrath in a moderate degree, it is 
not by any means normal for a 
youngster to indulge in them either 
frequently or to a marked degree. 
When he can be said to have tan- 
trums regularly, often, and on slight 
provocation, something is wrong, 
either with*the child himself, or with 
his surroundings. In either case 
some modification of the state of af- 
fairs is needed. 

Just what this modification may 
be, we shall attempt to discover. If 
the faulty condition is inherent in 








As with all the rest of the symptoms to be taken up in 
detail in this series of articles, the tantrum may mean 
much or little, according to the frequency, the severity, and 
the duration of the individual manifestation. The tantrum 
may be defined as any manifestation of anger in which a 
child indulges—especially if it is, as far as can be judged, 
brought about by insufficient justification. 

The child in a tantrum may scream; he may kick; he 
may do his best to hurt the person in his immediate vicinity, 
especially those whom he holds responsible for the thwait- 
ing of his will. He may throw himself on the floor in a 
paroxysm of rage, banging his head, tearing his hair or 
scratching his face, especially if he has reason to believe 
that such self-inflicted injury will serve a useful purpose in 
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the child, it may be because of ill health due to disease; 
it may be due to fatigue, incident upon physical weakness 
that is unable to meet the demands of school or play, or 
it may be the result of malnutrition; and our efforts must 
he directed toward cure. 


F, on the other hand, the fault lies, as will often be found, 

in the family environment, this must be altered if any 
cure is to be expected. It is, ef course, taken for granted 
that a careful evaluation of the child’s physical condition 
will be made by whoever attempts to treat him; for without 
this, no scientific solution of the difficulty is to be looked 
for. After every such possibility has been eliminated, how- 
ever, we must study the environment; and it is such a sur- 











vey of the life and surroundings of the youngster who in- 
dulges in tantrums that we shall here attempt. 

Why, then, does the child have recourse to tantrums? 
The commonest and the most obvious reason, is because it 
frequently happens that a very definite gain accrues to him 
as a result of his lying down on the floor, kicking, and 
screaming. Perhaps his mother dreads noise; perhaps she 
fears lest his delicate grandmother, or his irascible father, 
be disturbed by his performances. In other words, she 
would rather let him have his own way than risk the family) 
row that is apt to occur if he is allowed to go through with 
one of his performances. The child soon learns (for these 
children are by no means dull!) that he possesses in this 
accomplishment a very potent weapon with which to en- 
force his will. Is it any wonder that he employs it, when it 
accomplishes such a desirable result ? 

At other times the tantrum is neither more nor less than 
the response of overtired body and jangled nerves to de- 
mands made upon the little fellow. Who of us adults has 
not felt the impulse to scream with vexation and exhaustion 
at the end of a day of frenzied shopping or exhausting 
social diversion? We must remember that the fear of un- 
sympathetic, critical judgment on the part of outsiders, 
which may be the sole reason for our controlling ourselves, 
frequently fails to obtain in the child’s case. His sole judges 
are the members of his own family, with whom he knows 
he cannot lose social status. The only “discipline” called 
for, in such a case, is a swift undressing followed by a 
hasty tumbling into bed. If the tantrum occurs too early in 
the day to make this practicable, then a darkened room, 
after the child’s clothing has been loosened and his shoes 
have been removed, for a half hour’s rest and relaxation, 
with a light lunch following it, may give the little fellow 
just the opportunity he needs for recovering his mental and 
emotional balance. A sharp, hasty punishment—even a 
quick reproof—might have been enough to prolong the out- 
burst until it reached the proportions of a veritable spasm, 
from which nothing but harm could have resulted. Punish- 
ing a tired out, exhausted little body, when what is needed 
is rest for its jangling, over-wrought nerves, is pretty small 
business. The fact that the parent 
may be suffering with a touch of the 
same complaint, is a poor excuse 
rather than a reason for his punish- 
ing in anger, instead of applying 
some constructive treatment. 

Tantrums are not infrequently— 
to the shame of us parents be it ad- 
mitted—a child’s imitation of his 
father’s or mother’s reaction to a dis- 
agreeable situation. The parent may 
not care to recognize the reproduc- 
tion; pride naturally prevents this. 
The father who swears, inaudibly 
though he thinks, forgetting the ul- 
tra-acute ears of childhood; che 
mother who shouts at her children 
whenever she is excited; the nurse 
who nags; none of these need be 
surprised when the boy or girl gives 
a very lifelike rendering of the mo4d- 
el that has been so inadvertently pre- 
sented. The prevention of such tan- 
trums is perfectly easy for the doctor 
to prescribe—though the prescrip- 
tion is to be taken by the parent, not 
by the child. 

Tantrums may be but a sports- 
manlike exhibition of the poker 








playing characteristics inherent in every one of us. A game 
of bluff can be a most fascinating performance—not alone 
for the sake of the stake involved, but also for the pleasure 
of seeing how far one can outbluff his opponent. The child 
is a very accurate judge of the reactions of his elders. If he 
can make them afraid that the violent exertions he is under- 
going during his tantrum may cause him some definite harm, 
he knows that he has a good chance of getting what he is 
after. Here again the cure, and better yet the prevention— 
for the cure of one is frequently the prevention of all future 
attacks—is to understand how harmless, relatively speaking, 
such a performance is to a child. While it may exhaust 
him for the time being, and if prolonged may give rise to 
undesirable psychic reactions, nevertheless, the harmful ef- 
fects are greatly exaggerated in the mind of the solicitous 
mother. We have come to learn that while fear is physio- 
logically a painful, disagreeable experience, anger, its op- 
posite, is physiologically quite the reverse. If we will but be 
honest with ourselves, we shall recognize the fact that a fit 
of anger, to which we unrestrainedly give way, is in reality 
quite an enjoyable experience—so long as we continue to 
give way to it, and before, or until, shame, remorse, or some 
other inhibiting influence puts the brakes on our exuberance. 
The flushed face, the raised voice, the heaving chest with 
its deep respirations, the flashing eye, the stimulated pulse 

-all combine to make up a picture of physical enjoyment, 
quite the reverse of disagreeable. It is the undesirable 
psychic effects of tantrums that we may fear for our chil- 
dren—not any harmful physical effects. And the psychic ef- 
fects are much more baneful when we allow the little ex- 
perimenter to succeed in what he is attempting, than if we 
check him, and show him that these tactics are not success- 
ful. It must be proved to him that he will gain nothing 
from a repetition of his performance. 

As far as physical danger is concerned, no parent need 
ever fear to allow the child to go to the very limit, in carry- 
ing out his tantrum. Nothing that he can possibly do, in the 
way of breath-holding, head-banging, scratching his face, 
or tearing his hair need be feared. If he is observed with 
discernment, it will usually be found that in all these violent 
contortions he is not hurting himself 
at all—though he may be inflicting 
considerable pain and discomfort 
upon whoever is attempting to re- 
strain him! Even if he does “make 
himself sick” once or twice as a re- 
sult of such a brainstorm, one need 
have no fear of any harmful after- 
effects. The chances are that such 
an attack will not be. repeated, when 
once the youngster has become con 
vinced of its failure to produce the 
results he desires. 

It happens not infrequently that 
the cause of these outbursts is noth- 
ing more or less than a craving to 
occupy the center of the stage, and 
thus gratify the desire for the lime- 
light that is inherent in all of us, 
even the most shrinking. It is a uni- 
versal characteristic to want to at- 
tract attention in one way or another. 
The obvious way to prevent this is 
for the parent to refuse to allow his 
attention to be attracted by these 
antics, and thus to show the child 
that he cannot gain notice in this 
way. A _ better, more constructive 
of dealing with such a 
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however, is to recognize that the child is resorting to this 
anti-social performance because no more socially desirable 
form of satisfying his ego is open to him. The obvious 
thing for us parents to do, therefore, is to provide for him 
some more acceptable way to attract attention, and so win 
approbation, instead of the disapproving attention that he 
gains by means of his tantrum. The child who is satisfying 
his desires in an interesting, absorbing piece of construc- 
tion work or art, will have little time or desire for such 
unprofitable and relatively unsatisfying exercises as tan- 
trums. 

Just a word of caution should be uttered here, however, 
after a child has worked with intense concentration for 
a given length of time upon a task that enlists his whole 





soul, it is quite the usual thing to see him go to the other 
extreme of disorganized lack of control, and kick over his 
blocks, tear up his work, or do some other equally irra- 
tional thing. This reaction after a period of concentration, 
disappointing as it often seems to teacher or parent, must 
not surprise us. It calls for nothing more than a discreet 
“overlooking.” 

Perhaps as wise a way as any of preventing tantrums is 
for the parent before whom the tantrum is most frequentls 
enacted to realize that the child is using this method to 
attract his hostile attention, because he has failed to evoke 
a more favorable notice. “Loving through” such a situa- 
tion, hard as it may be to accomplish, instead of resorting 
to physical force, may in some cases be all that is required. 


« Out of the Mouths of Babes » 


Yisitor: ‘““And how old is your baby, dear ? 
V Small Sister: He isn't old at all. He’s a this year’s 
model.—Christian Register. 

Father: When Abe Lincoln was your age he was making 
his own living. 

Son: Yes, and when he was your age he was president. 


Mother: Archibald Giltrocks, what do you mean, talking 


Little Willie was going to a party. 

“Now, Willie,” his mother cautioned, “If you are offered 
a second piece of cake you must refuse, as it would not be 
polite to take two.” 

When the child returned she asked if he had obeyed her 
instructions. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied proudly. ‘When they offered it 
to me I said, ‘Take that damn stuff away,’ just the same 
as father does.”.—American Legion Monthly. 


— 





to your sister that way? 
“We're playing I’m a traffic 
cop, Ma.”—Allston Recorder. 


. COMING 


“Be careful to wash. vour face 


Little Girl (visiting great- 
grandmother): Are you really 


seventy-nine ? 
Great-Granny: Yes, dear. 


; “hese features are schedule r an early appearance ttle Girl: The Ss se 
and hands thoroughlv—I'm ex- These features are cheduled for an early appear Little Girl: Then I uppo 
pecting your Auntie!” Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents vou can remember when every- 

“But suppose she doesn’t body went about in fancy dress 
me ee ee “Le: he ote > Pte” Be 
come?”—The Passing Show The Child Spirit in Christmas Sketch Book & Printers’ Pt 


(London). 


Ruth came home from her first 
visit to Sunday School eating a By Thomas I 
bar of chocolate. 


By Clara D. Prerson 


I Am the Father of a Child 


Masson, one of America's best-known humorist 


(London). 


New Office Boy: I've added 
those figures up ten times, sir. 
Employer: Good boy! 


“And here’s the ten answers, 


“Why, Ruth, where did you get When Parents Wabble ° sir!”—Passing Show. 
the chocolate ? asked her mother. By Henry W. Thurston. President of the Child Welfare I & 
I bought it with the nickel of America Teacher: Take four out of five 


vou gave me,” she said. ‘The 
minister met me at the door and 
got me in for nothing.’—The 
) . . By Vire 
Progressive Grocer. 


Fattv: I had 3 pieces of pie for 
. ‘ ’ By |. Georg 
dinner. 
Skinny: That’s nothin’. I had 
300 calories.—The New York 
World. 
~ By Sa 


“Tommy, you cant seem to get 
anything right to-day?” 

“The world’s champions slump 
occasionally, sir,” responded the 
mildly.—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


offic e - boy 


1 Symposiun 


“Willie, what is vour greatest 
ambition ?”’ 

‘To wash mother’s 
Successful Farming. 


ears.’’- — n r I ui 


By James st, Chief 
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Confessions of a Grandmother 


mia I rhun 


What a Father Thinks of Mothers 


Are Your Children as Healthy as 
Children Can Be? 
) Lucas Jean, ( nS ‘tant in H al th E iu 


The Truth About Mother Goose 
By Elizabeth Roylance 


Are Parents to Blame? 
by Juventle Court Justice ‘ 
“ and Social Workers 


Building Family Friendships 
Executit f the Boy Scouts 


{merica 


Bringing Them Up By Book 


a Mother Who Did N24 


ind what do you have, Tommy? 
Tommy: Pvyorrhea, ma’am.— 

if é 

Van De Water Li 


Small Boy: Dad, the barom 
eter has fallen.” 

Father: Very much? 

Small Boy (with guilty look): 
\bout five feet—it’s broken.— 
London Tid-Bits. 

“Baby carriages? Yes, ma’am! 
We have just received a new lot 

silk lined, silver trim, genuine 
leather hoods, running - gear, 
nickel-plated, hand-made basket- 
work bodies—for $98 only. Your 
first child, I presume?” 

“No—Fifth.” 

“Oh! You'll find a good, ser- 
viceable gocart in the basement— 
special at $2.49.”—Legion 
Weekly. 
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Probation Officers 























Bobby’s Cold 


This common illness should not be 





neglected because it is only a cold 


By RUTH STRANG 


Instructor in Health Edu- 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 
said 


66 OTHER,” 
M Bobby, “my 
throat feels as if 
I had swallowed a_ pork-u- 
pine.” The small handker- 
chief was very active and 
something resembling tears 
came into Bobby’s eyes. 
Did Bobby’s mother say, 


cation, 


“Never mind, Bobby, you 
can go to the movies with 
father and me, and forget 


about it. It’s only a cold?” 

She did not. 

Did Bobby’s mother say, 
“What?  Ancther cold! 
Here, take some of this med- 
icine right away,” and give 
Bobby some _ elastic-looking 
cough medicine which might 
contain drugs of little or no 
value in the treatment of 
colds, and which, on the 
other hand, might have un- 
desirable side effects? 

She did not. 

What Bobby’s mother said 
was this, “I’ve read, Bobs, 
of hunters smoking wild an- 
imals out of their dens. ‘They build a fire around the 
animal’s lair, and the heat and smoke drive him out. 
Suppose we roast out that old porcupine of yours.”’ 

“How?” asked Bobby, interested. 

“Go take your bath and clean your teeth and then I'll 
show you.” 

So Bobby performed the usual evening ablutions and 
reported for bed promptly. ‘The first thing his mother did 
was to give him a simple laxative—milk of magnesia in this 
case, although phenolax or cascara would have done just as 
well. ‘Now we'll start at the feet,” said mother, “because 
old porcupine could jump out of your mouth, I suppose.” 

Bobby laughed at the idea of the porcupine jumping out 
of his mouth, while mother turned back the covers at the 
foot of the bed and covered his knees and feet with a blanket. 
Then she placed in the bed a foctbath tub about half full 
of water at a temperature of from 105° to 115° F. She 
slowly lowered Bobby’s feet into the water and tucked the 
blanket down over the tub and well over the knees, and 
covered all with the bedding. 

Then she squeezed out half a cup of orange juice, added 
boiling water enough to make it just hot enough to drink and 
brought that in to Bobby. She liked to give him hot orange 
ade better than hot lemonade because orangeade wasn’t so 
strongly acid and didn’t require sugar to make it palatable. 

In the meantime, the water in the-footbath tub had 
become cooled and so she added more hot water. After 


twenty minutes she took out the tub, rubbed his feet vigor- 








“Suppose we roast 
out that old por- 
cupine?” said 
Bobby’s mother, 
offering hot or- 
ange juice. 


ously until they were dry, placed 

them in a blanket, and covered 

Bobby with several extra blankets 

well tucked in, because small boys 

have a knack of disentangling them- 
selves from bed covers. 

“I feel as if I were being roasted out,” 

said Bobby. 

Mother bathed his face with cool water, and 

said, “Go to sleep, Bobs, and forget you ever had 
a cold.” 

Bobby didn’t go to sleep right away. He just had to have 
a drink of water, and just had to know what the funny 
white thing in the window was. Mother showed him it was 
only the curtain blowing, and soon he did fall sound asleep, 
still warmly covered after his profuse perspiration. 

The next morning Bobby reported that the porcupine 
had left. The cold did seem to be broken up, but Bobby’s 
mother thought it best for him to stay in bed a little longer 
For there is no more simple or generally effective way of 
treating a cold than that of staying in bed until it really 
departs—kerchoos, sniffles, prickly throat and all. 

And so Bobby had a glass of water and an orange in bed. 
He went to the toilet at his regular time. He quite enjoyed 
his breakfast of hot oatmeal with chopped dates sprinkled 
over it and milk from the top of the bottle, a slice of hard 
brown toast, and a cup of hot milk flavored with the tiniest 
bit of cocoa—not more than a fourth of a teaspoonful. 

Mother brought his toys to him and he had a de 
lightful time in “the land of counterpane”’ all that day 
For lunch both mother and Bobby had a big dish of milk 
toast, some spinach—that bright green spinach, cooked 
only ten or fifteen minutes, with not a speck of sand in it— 
with egg, and a delicious fruit dessert of apple, orange and 
banana with a red cherry on top, and a crisp cookie, too, 
and a cup of hot milk, flavored. 

The next day was so warm and sunny and the cold 
seemed to have disappeared so completely that mother let 
him get dressed and play in a warm, well ventilated room 
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The third day he was able to go out to play in the sun 


until lunch time. If it had been a cold, raw day it would 
probably have been better for him to have stayed indoors. 
After lunch he helped his mother wash the dishes, and then 
they read a story. And since the sun was still “going 
strong’’ Bobby played outdoors another hour. 

After a supper of a great big baked potato, carrots and 
peas, milk, whole wheat bread and butter, and stewed fruit, 
he went to bed, and that was the last of that cold. 

But how might this cold have been prevented in the first 
place? The simple food given in the treatment would 
have helped. Sometimes children catch cold after excessive 
candy eating, or any other cause of digestive disturbances. 
Probably the large crop of colds which follow holidays are 
partly accounted for by having the children’s eating habits 
turned topsy-turvy with parties, gifts of candy, special 
privileges at the grown-ups’ 
table. How much better to 
let the children stick to their 
simple food habits, allowing 
no exceptions to occur, and 
have the holiday element con- 
sist of special decorations and 
special jollity. 

Another glance at Bobby's 
meals shows a generous pro- 
portion of whole grain cereals 
and bread, fruits and vege- 
tables. These laxative foods, 
together with outdoor exercise 
and regularity, are the best 
safeguards against constipa- 
tion and, indirectly, of colds. 

Outdoor play is another 
preventive of colds. 1t doesn’t 
matter if the weather is cold 
or blowy or snowy, provided 4. 
your child is dressed for it. 
Very few colds are caught 
out-of-doors. Men who had 
colds all winter when they 
were working in offices didn’t 
have a single cold while over- 
seas, marching through mud, 6. 
and standing in the trenches 
in the rain and cold. If a 
child has a cold, he should 
not be exposed to cold air, 
but outdoor play in the cold 8. 
air is a 
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Ten Points to 
Remember 


1. Make active outdoor play rather 
indoor amusements most at- 
tractive to children. 


Prevent over-fatigue by making a 
short rest after lunch and an early 
bedtime habitual. 


3. Prevent digestive upsets by stick- 
ing resolutely to simple menus. 


Prevent constipation by providing 
laxative foods and training chil- 
dren to regularity in bowel move- 


Keep children away from crowds 
or relatives with colds. 


Teach the child to keep his hands 
away from mouth and nose. 


7. Teach him to use only his own 
towel and drinking glass. 


Teach him to wash his hands be- 





the thermometer to predict these moods and thus save the 
children from going out too scantily or too warmly clad? 

Mrs. B. said, “I’m sure I’m careful to give the children 
good simple food—holidays not excepted—and keep the 
rooms well ventilated and not above 68° by my thermome- 
ter, and send them outdoors to play every afternoon, and 
I’m very particular about their clothing being suited to the 
weather. I try to see that they don’t get too tired, for 
I know that over-fatigue lowers the resistance. Still my 
children catch cold—why is it? 

“Germs.” 

Germs are spread by careless persons. For example, 
Grandpa with a cold kisses darling granddaughter. Mr. 
Business Man in the subway sneezes right down on poor 
little Billy who had to ride in the subway that morning! 
Mrs. G. lets Patty go to school even though her eyes are 
red and her nose running, 
and Patty spreads cold germs 
among the children who sit 
i} near her. Children sit close 

to other people in theatres or 
movies. These people may 
have bad colds to pass on. 
Remember most colds are 
caught indoors and in crowds. 

Perhaps someone in the 
family has a cold. Then 
how many chances there are 
for the children to catch it! 
The tiny germs can be sent 
six feet in the spray blown 
out when coughing or sneez- 
ing or even talking. Some 
people are not thoughtful 
enough to remember to cover 
their faces when sneezing 
and coughing. If the grown- 
up with a cold would onlv 
be captured and imprisoned 
in bed, the children might 
more easily escape. 

Hands pick up cold germs 
too and carry them to the 
nose and mouth. If children’s 
hands could be kept so busy 
that they would not have 
time to go to the mouth or 
the nose, much transfer of 
germs might be avoided. If 


fine preventive of fore eating. every child was taught to 

colds. wash his hands and his face 
Several years ago certain 9. Keep him in bed when he first before eating, what a great 
classes of children studied in catches a cold. preventive measure that 


rooms heated to differen‘ 
temperatures, Some rooms 

were below 68 F. while 

others were above. The ques 

tion “Which children R 
have the fever colds?” Very 
uniformly, the children in the 

“nice warm rooms” (those 

heated above 68° F.) had the most colds. This showed 
quite clearly the importance of having a thermometer in your 
home and in the school, and of keeping it at 68° F. or 
below. Let the older children watch the thermometer and 
see that it stays near the desired 68° mark. 

It is not a bad idea to have a thermometer outside, too. 
Then it is easy to tell in the morning if Bobby needs to 
wear his extra sweater, or Jane her heavy coat. Much of our 
climate is so changeable that the children’s clothing must 
he adjusted from day to day. It cannot be settled once for 
the entire winter. Fall days and spring days are especially 
temperamental—almost moody—one day cold and dark, 
the next day warm and sunny. What would we do without 
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physician. 
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is feverish. 


would be! It can be done. 
“My father licks us if we 
come to the table with dirty 
hands,” said a little Italian 
ko} boy. That’s one way of do- 
ing it. A better way of ob- 
taining the same result is bv 
beginning when the children 
are very small to make handwashing as much a part of the 
meal as sitting down at the table. Have the child perform 
this duty day after day, praising him each time he remem- 
bers it, all by himself, and the call, “Come to dinner,” will 
soon mean, “Wash your hands and come to dinner.” 
These are things we all know. A charming actress, when 
asked about her rules for eating, said, ““My health rules? 
They're no different from anyone’s else, but I follow them 
and most people do not.’”’ If we would really carry out 
these simple rules regarding the treatment and prevention 
of colds, children would not only be spared many serious 
illnesses that follow colds, but would also be saved the 
time lost from school due to this most frequent disease. 


call the family 

















Getting What 
You Expect 


By HELEN L. KAUFMAN 


Illustrated by Will B. Johnstone 


SONG that was exceedingly popular some years 
ago boasted the charming refrain, “You’re gonna 
get somethin’ that you don’t expect.” It was not 

intended primarily for parents, but it might just as well 
have been, for nobody can deny that in many cases the 
-entiment has a fatal aptness. There are many, many par- 
ents to whom their children are a perpetual surprise party, 
with the pleasurable part of the surprise inconsiderately 
omitted. 

I recall one mother who was determined to nourish her 
child educationally to the end that he might become a prod- 
igy of learning. She spent an entire morning instructing 
tour-year-old Johnny in the ways of the bees his father 
kept in the back yard. She drilled him on their industrious 
habits, on their perfect physical adaptation, on their social 
organization. By the time she had finished with him 
he should have been able to compete with Maeterlinck as an 
expert student on the life of the bee! 

And when a few days later a well-known educator came 
to call, the young mother eagerly explained her system of 
education in the home. By way of demonstration she turned 
to Johnny and said, “Tell Dr. Blank what the three kinds 


of bees are that live in the hives back in the yard.” Instead 
of promptly replying, as expected, “Queens, workers, 
drones,” Johnny meditated for a moment, then replied 


sweetly, “String bees, lima bees, and wax bees.” That 
mother certainly did not get what she expected! 
Another mother of my acquaintance, an energetic athlete, 
with a dainty, feminine, rather frail little daughter, had 
laid down as a general principle, “Athletics were good for 
me; they are good for all girls.”” So she insisted that Beth 
be athletic. And Beth was daily inducted into middy and 
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Quiet and studious Johnny is forced to follow 
Dad’s athletic bent 


A Jack Dempsey of the future chained to the 
family’s student lamp 


bloomers, and led, protesting, to gymnasium and to basket- 
ball games, to skating-rink in winter and camp in summer. 
But when Beth got to be about sixteen, she shed her 
athletic cocoon, which had never even touched the butterfly 
within. She issued forth, a languid cumberer of the earth, 
with a predilection for French heels and chiffon negligees, a 
strong disinclination for physical effort of any description, 
and a state of health far from robust. Beth had needed 
rest, quiet, the development of her talent for designing and 
making the pretty things she loved. Her mother was so 
preoccupied with her expectation of an Amazonian daughter 
that she failed to realize Beth’s real needs, and stifled natu- 
ral ability without substituting any real interest for it. 


AVE you ever stepped under an icy shower and real- 

ized with a shock that it was not the warm water 
faucet you had turned on? Have you ever put a heaping 
teaspoonful of bitter medicine into your mouth, when a 
homeopathic dose had been promised? Have you sat back 
with closed eyes at a concert, prepared for a Beethoven 
Symphony, and had your ears assaulted instead with a 
modern extravaganza written in four different keys? If so, 
you probably have some conception of the shocks to which 
parents with definite expectations are constantly being 
subjected. 

What is to be done about it? Logically, the prescription 
would be to suggest that, since the children inconsiderately 
insist upon expressing their natural selves, the parents 
should be the ones to change, and temper their expectations 
to the young child. That sounds simple, doesn’t it? 

So much indeed, that I hesitate to recommend it 
as a procedure to parents, who so often are not amenable 
to simple and logical methods. Now, if I could only make 
it sound complex, and psycho-analytic, and baffling! 

It may be interesting to note the experience of a certain 
pioneer in modern educational methods, who maintains 
that children always give you what you expect if vou 
expect the right things and expect them hard enough. She 
has evolved a whole system of education on that 
premise, under which the responsibility for completing a 
“job” in some _ school subject—mathematics, history, 
English—is thrown upon the child. The work being 
assigned to him in writing, divided into sections easy to 
grasp, his is the task of doing it in any way his previous 
experience and personal desires indicate to be feasible. 
From about nine years of age on he is expected to be a 
responsible, thinking individual. 


SO, 


based 





OW we all know that a large proportion of our rules 
L in schools and homes are based on just the opposite 
assumption. We hedge children about with restrictions, 
prohibitions, taboos, inelastic codes governing action, in 
order to keep them from the errors we expect of unthinking 
The incredulity this educator encountered when 
che first propounded her scheme was the inevitable result 
of this traditional attitude toward the child. ‘Why, they 
won't do anything!” was the cry. 

“Of course they won't, if you don’t expect them to,” was 
her spirited rejoinder. 

“Imagine my lazy little beggar working hard to com- 
plete one task so that he may be given another as a reward! 
Why, it isn't possible!” was one father’s reaction. 

But, to his astonishment, that same “lazy little beggar” 
straightened up into an energetic, ambit ous lad under the 
spur of being expected to work, not shirk. 

Events have proved that, in school at least, most children 
are prepared to give what is expected—no more, no 
It is for the head of the school to say whether me- 
chanical drill work or responsible thinking and planning 
ure to be had from them. 

Why, then, does not this principle apply at home? Why 
cannot we get what we expect? The answer is, you can. 
Only you must know what to expect. Not too much, not 
too little. Not the wrong things for that child. 

One more s‘ory occurs to me. A boy led his mother a 
merry dance at home. He early discovered that if he did 
not put away his toys or hang up his clothes, she would 
do it for him, on the assumption that all boys are untidy 
by nature. When it came to keeping appointments, she 
never failed to remind him, as the hour approached, to get 
ready. He needed reminding not once but many times, 
and she nagged him dutifully, on the assumption that all 
boys are unpunctual! When that boy went away to mili- 
tary school his parents were astonished to receive glowing 
reports of his neatness, punctuality, and manly fitness for 
responsibility. Those things were expected of him under 
the military system, and he was glad to give them. The 
parents learned their lesson, demanded and received the 
same behavior at home, and had no further difficulty. 

The ordinary or garden variety of parents are all tarred 
with the same brush, the ambition for their children to 
succeed in their way, not the children’s own. So, like the 
athletic mother of Beth, they try to force from without a 
development that should come only from within. Notice the 
word force. In itself it indicates the frightful error of their 
ways. Expectations that involve force lead to a deformed 
personality as surely as physical maltreatment leads to a 
deformed body. For natural development cannot be forced. 
Infinite understanding and patience alone can lead to the 
flowering of the true qualities of mind and heart in a child. 
The parent, then, must begin by making a thoughtful 


savages, 


less. 





study of his own child, from as detached a viewpoint as 
possible. He must stand away, forget heredity, pretend the 
child is impersonal material. He must el.m.nate from the 
field of his ambition all the things his study proves to him 
the child is not fitted for. He must work intensely and un 
remittingly for those things which he dec.des are worth 
wh.le to the child, however distasteful or un-mportant they 
may appear to him. If personal pride and parental com- 
petition could be eliminated, this prescr:ption could be 
universally followed. 

But rare is the mother whose son is successful in his 
studies, but does not shine in public appearances, that can 
refrain from egging him on to do a bit of acting or debating 
or whatnot, even after she has urged him to bend all his 
efforts to academic achievement. And it is an unusual 
father, erstwhile member of his college football team, who 
can see his son wholly oblivious to the joy of being mauled 
on the gridiron without a reproachful groan. 

Boasting parties are terribly upsetting to parents who 
have determined to be reasonable in their expectations. 
They may be ever so moderate and level-headed and delib- 
erate, and settled in their plan of campaign. Let them 
foregather with other parents who insist upon relating in 
painful detail the successful careers of Joseph, James, and 
John. With a merciless logic that functions only too well 
in the wrong places, they ask themselves and each other 
why Willie can’t do that, too? Something snaps, they see 
red, and rush home to reprimand poor Willie because he 
is neither Joseph, James, nor John. 


T is the child who pays the penalty. He doesn’t know 

what is expected of him, though he thought he did! 
He flounders. He begins by dutifully trying to trim his 
sails to the frequent changes in the wind of parental desire. 
When this becomes boring, or exhausting, or unsatisfying, 
he does one of two things. Either he gets sulky, hauls down 
his sails, and drifts, or, if he is too staunch a sailor to do 
that, he hoists all canvas, up anchor, and away with the 
-trongest breeze blowing, whatever the quarter it hails from. 

In either of these events, the parent gets what he didn’t 
expect—his own fault, too, which makes philosophical ac- 
ceptance none the easier. 

The concluding words of the song beginning ‘You're 
gonna get something that you don’t expect” were, I believe, 


“You're gonna get something to put you in 
A wood kimona, satin-lined, and trimmed with tin.” 


Full many a parent, who has lived the early part of that 
song, yearns for the repose implicit in the latter half. But 
far, far better than for him to lie down and die, is for him 
to be alive from the start; alive, understanding, and appre- 
ciative of the things his child may expect him to expect. 
That is at least one wav of getting them 








“We'll escape and be free!” the children shout 
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There is life 
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abundant 


for every baby 








and it is 
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Sunlight and Cod-Liver Oil 


Enlist the help of these powerful allies to insure your child's health 


By ANNE PIERCE 


illustrations by Ann Brockman 


DEFINITE, widespread threat 


to the health of children, of This article 


is based on an 


Dr. E. A. Park of Yale has said this 


onauaiated “Personally, I believe that if pregnant 





rich and poor alike, lies in 
the many modern tendencies that work 
together to deprive us of “our place 
in the sun” and the health that comes 
from simple, natural living and eat- 
ing. Bundled in many clothes, veiled 


with Dr. Ethel Marjorie Luce, formerly 
at the Lister Institute, London, England, 


and the Charing Cross and 
Medical Officer of the 
Council; recently at the Boyce Thomp- 
Plant Research at 


New York 


Hospital, 
London County 
Institute for 

Yonkers, 


son 


women received ample, well-balanced 
diets, in which green vegetables were 
abundantly supplied, and cow’s milk 
was regularly taken, and kept a suffi 
cient part of their time in the open 
air and sun, and if their infants were 








perhaps, trundled conscientiously into 
the park in his handsome, covered 
carriage, or taken out in the motor, or even sunned in a sun 
parlor or conservatory, the “poor little rich child” is as 
prone to rickets in some form or to perishable teeth, as is 
the little poor child of the dark tenements. 

Why? There are a number of reasons. First those 
invisible rays of the sun, known as ultra-violet, are filtered 
out, absorbed, by our window glass, and they or their 
equivalent are necessary to perfect health and growth. “A 
child might as well be brought up in a cellar,” said Dr. 
Luce, “as in a sunparlor under ordinary window glass, as 
far as the prevention of rickets is concerned.” 

Even the milk on which we have depended so trustingly 
for the Vitamines A and D, that promote growth and pre- 
vent rickets, varies greatly in this protective value with the 
season of the year; whether the cow gets green food or 
silage and drv fodder, or is pasture-fed in the sunlight. 





placed in the direct rays of the sun 
for a part of each day and were fed 
cod-liver oil for the first two or three years of life, more 
could be accomplished in regard to the eradication of caries 
(decay) of the teeth than in all other ways put together, 
and that rickets would be abolished from the earth.” 

This statement ought not to be buried in “Dental Cos 
mos” where the women of the country will never see it. It 
ought to be broadcasted to every woman who has a child. 
Every woman who has had the job of coaxing a child into 
the dentist’s chair will be vitally interested! There is food 
for thought here. 

This is something to read over at least twice and then 
decide whether taking time to sun the baby twice a day 
and give it a few drops of cod-liver oil isn’t worth while 
to bring about the blessing of sound teeth, free from decay, 
and a framework for the body that is straight and strong, 
sturdy enough to offer a high resistance. to disease 








And What is Rickets? 

“And what is rickets?” do I hear someone say. Down 
South we associate the extravagantly bowed legs of the 
pickaninny who walks too soon with this disease and 
never think of rickets short of visible bone deformity. But 
this is not the half of it. Rickets is a disturbance of nutri- 
tion that prevents or delays the depositing of lime and 
phosphorus necessary to sound bone formation. Actual de- 
formity is the result of rickets in an advanced stage. Far 
short of that, there may be swellings at the ends of the 
long bones and areas of softening in the bones of the skull, 
obvious enough to the experi- 
enced as symptoms of incipient 
rickets, a sign of a lack of Vita- 
mine D or an indication that the 
ultra-violet rays have not played 
their part. The ultra-violet 
light, or its equivalent in the oil 
of the liver of the fish, “‘mob- 
ilizes” the bone-making material 
and enables the body to use it to 
the best advantage. 

Fugitive Sunlight 

The advantage of cod-liver 
oil is that it is both high and 
constant in the amount of Vita- 
mine D that it provides, while 
eggs and milk vary with the 
conditions of production, and 
milk at best is a poor source of 
supply of this vitamine. As for 
sunlight, it is fugitive indeed. 
Dr. Alfred E. Hess, a pioneer in 
this work, points out that it is 
not only quantity of sunlight but 
quality that counts. Diffused 
sunlight, through the clouds that 
so often obscure the sun even 


great practical 


at noon in winter, and the slant- or 


ing rays of the late afternoon or 
of winter and early spring, are 
not so powerful to heal. Ex- 
periments have shown that the sun of December and May 
would not prevent rickets. Dr. Hess further points out 
that the child might better miss all the visible rays of the 
sun than the one per cent. of its rays that are ultra-violet! 

With all these uncertainties and variations gathering 
round us we begin to understand Dr. Luce’s earnestness in 
calling for cod-liver oil in the child’s ration from three 
weeks of age on through the third year, even though at the 
same time science at the Boyce Thompson Institute is pains- 
takingly checking up on the plants and rats which are 
being raised under different colored glass to determine just 
what effect the different rays of the sun produce on growth 
and health. 

For this is not a scare story about something that happens 
occasionally. It deals with a common condition existing 
among all classes of children. Dr. Luce told of one case 
of a child of six months, breast fed, given its orthodox 
“airing’ and apparently in perfect condition. When 
X-rayed, however, the wrists showed evidences of the im- 
perfect bone formation, which means rickets. Upon admin- 
istering cod-liver oil, the trouble disappeared. Such in- 
stances are countless. 


Where Cod-Liver Oil Scores 


The first and easiest way out of the dilemma is to begin, 
when a child is three weeks old, to give it three drops of 
cod-liver oil twice a day, then six drops, and so on gradu- 
ally, day by day, increasing the dose until two or three 
teaspoons are given. “Do not put it in a bottle,” says Dr. 


Luce, “it sticks to the sides and much of it may be lost. 
Put it directly into the child’s mouth from a spoon or 
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O lay the sound foundations of 

child health in infancy, that is 
a matter of increasing heart and 
head interest, to mothers and scien- 
tists, individuals and organizations 
alike. The comparatively recent dis- 
covery of the leading réles played 
by direct sunshine and cod-liver oil, 
in insuring sound bone and tooth 
development, makes this article of 
interest to 
woman concerned in any capacity 

with the rearing of children 





medicine dropper, holding the child’s cheeks lightly be- 
tween thumb and second finger, and it will swallow it 
easily.” 

Begun early, it is amazing how well the child tolerates 
the oil. Indeed one baby of our acquaintance, after six 
months of perfect happiness and health on mother’s milk, 
when offered orange juice, barley water and cod-liver oil, 
violently rejected all except the oil, which it “lapped up” 
as contentedly as a kitten. So do not sympathize with the 
baby too much and take it for granted that it won't like the 
oil because you don’t. You wouldn’t like mother’s milk 
either! Moreover, there are 
tested oils available now that 
have comparatively little odor 
or taste. 


Objections Downed 

Dr. Luce was decidedly face- 
tious when it came to our anx- 
ious queries about the difficulty 
of converting the baby to cod- 
liver oil as a natural food. And 
you must remember that she has 
been through it all in the hos- 
pital and baby clinic. This is 
not a laboratory notion. Such 
a short cut to health seems to 
her so overwhelmingly impor- 
tant that likes and dislikes take 
a back seat entirely. 

“Ves,” she said, “I have had 
mothers tell me that the baby 
won't take it; that she can’t bear 
to give it, and even that it makes 
the baby ‘smell like a fish’!” 
The first point, Dr. Luce held, 
was a matter of discipline. Do- 
ing something you don't like 
that good may come of it is one 
of life’s first lessons and might 
as well be learned at three weeks 
of age—it will come easier later 
on! And Irish, 
the baby may be fond of it, having an unprejudiced taste. 
The second objection becomes a matter of sentiment; and 
the third one, Dr. Luce held, was “purely frivolous.” 

A rubber bib will keep oil from the clothing even if the 
baby “hits out” unexpectedly, as it is apt to do. Where a 
baby’s fists will land is harder to forecast than the course 
of a cross-eyed man, we admit. One little mother said 
that even their coffee cake for breakfast tasted of cod- 
liver oil one morning, but the baby flourished. The mother 
gained in deftness and the incident was “laughed off” 
as a passing phase. A sense of humor is always a good 
thing to have on board when applying pure science to 


every 


besides, to be 


babies. 
On Scientific Sitting-in-the-Sun 

The ultra-violet rays are too potent to be used without 
care. One must not expose the head of the child uncovered 
to the direct sunlight, especially in the summer. And while 
the browning of the skin is a sign that the healing work is 
going on, it must not be burned. One good method is to 
bare the feet only the first day for five minutes; the next 
day give the feet five minutes and then uncover the legs and 
give five minutes more, and so on each day, so that the part 
of the body not exposed before gets a short initiation to 
the rays of the sun, which is gradually increased, five min- 
utes a day, until the whole body may have a sunbath for 
an hour, once or twice a day. And all this, vou understand, 
is where the direct sunlight falls without passing through 
any window glass to screen out the ultra-violet rays. 

As to the time of day, from ten to three is the best time, 
except in July and August, when nine to ten and three to 












four may be better in some locations, where the sun is very 
hot. 
The Perfect Window-Pane 

“Like a crowd of scientists and laboratory women,” some 
unregenerate, busy mother is apt to remark. “How many 
days will there be when you could sun a baby without any 
covering and not have it take cold? Can’t be done.” And 
in some seasons and some localities it can’t; in others, if 
begun gradually, it can. 

The scientist has another practical suggestion to offer. 
Quartz glass, which has been the only material known that 
would transmit all of the ultra-violet rays of the sun, is 
far too costly at fifty cents a square inch for windows. 
Each one would cost hundreds of dollars at this rate. But 
Dr. William Crocker, Director of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute, reports the cheering news that there are several 
types of glass now under experimentation which are known 
to transmit these desirable, invisible, ultra-violet rays, and 
such glasses may be cheap enough, ultimately, to warrant 
their use for windows, especially if the public becomes in- 
telligent enough to create the demand for them! Think 
what it would mean to have such windows in nurseries, sun- 
parlors, porches, or homes, hospitals and sanitariums. Then 
the baby may adequately be sunned in his “birthday suit,” 
and still be protected from the cold. Even the baby chicks, 
who also suffer from rickets, may profitably be given a few 
panes of this perfect glass in the chicken houses to ward off 
disaster to health! 


Standardizing the Violet Rays 


But old Sol cannot be depended upon to deliver the 
ultra-violet rays evenly and surely, day by day, and hour 
by hour. Far from it. And so to get a constant supply of 
ultra-violet rays we turn to the mercury vapor lamp. A 
word of warning here. You must have the correct scientific 
apparatus manipulated by those who know. Some of the 
electric, violet ray machines, so-called, sold for a few dol- 
lars, have no healing value of this sort at all. Violet colored 
glass and an electric bulb cannot deliver the goods! 

So far does this potent, invisible light carry its almost 
magical power, that foods, which in themselves have no 
power to prevent rickets, if sunned or exposed to the rays 
of the mercury vapor lamp for a few hours, become ricket- 
preventative. This has been proved with such foods as 
dried milk, refined white flour, vegetable oils and greens. 

This point emphasizes from another angle what it means 
to depend on milk from cows kept in dark stalls and get- 
ting no green, fresh food. Dr. Luce has shown by a 
series of experiments made in England that the milk from 
the same cow varied greatly in Vitamine D content when the 
animal was fed in the dark with dry fodder and when it 
was pasture fed. This would be discouraging enough, 
were it not for the cod-liver oil, the sunbaths, the promised 
new window-panes, that will let all of the sunshine in, 
instead of only its visible rays. Nature always provides 
several ways to health. She is Mother Nature indeed in 
her eagerness to safeguard life. 





Summing Up the Case for Sunshine 


Let us sum up the case of Sunshine and Cod-Liver Oil 
versus Rickets and its attendant disabilities of bowlegs, 
knock knees, pigeon-breasts, flat feet, etc. Rickets, a 
disease of faulty nutrition, due to the delayed depositing of 
phosphorus and lime in bones, is a widespread disease 
among children of all classes. ‘The cause may very rarely 
be due to lack of phosphorus and lime in the diet, but even 
with these present they will not be adequately used in 
body-building unless the invisible violet rays of the sun, 
or Vitamine D in the food, have a chance to assist. 

Vitamine D, found in the milk of pasture-fed cows, may 
be lacking from milk in winter or from stall-fed cattle any 
time. The ultra-violet rays of the sun vary in potency in 
different seasons and at different times of the day and in 
different localities. At all times these rays are excluded 
by ordinary window glass. 

These difficulties may be overcome or lessened by the 
following: (1) By feeding cod-liver oil from the time a 
child is three weeks old. (2) By sunning the child’s un- 
covered body in the direct sunlight when conditions permit. 
(3) By obtaining the new types of glass which permit the 
violet rays to pass through, and so making more practical 
the tanning of the body by direct sunlight, without undue 
exposure. (4) By using the artificial violet rays produced 
by the mercury vapor lamp. (5) By “sunning” foods that 
have no Vitamine D, and vitalizing them. 

In other words, though sunshine and milk vary in their 
efficiency in preventing rickets, even when nature fails us, 
the cod-liver oil bottle and the mercury vapor or the carbon 
arc lamp, are able to afford security. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


All these hazards and changing conditions, . resulting 
partly from unnatural conditions of life brought about by 
civilization, show what a geod chance a child has of grow- 
ing up handicapped by deformities, even though carefully 
fed, and perhaps too carefully protected! 

Do you remember when folks “doctored” for tuberculosis 
—shut the windows, “bundled up” and took drugs? Now 
by breathing fresh air day and night, through the coldest 
seasons and on mountain tops; resting, and using milk and 
eggs “ad lib,” combined with sanitary precautions, the 
disease is being slowly conquered when it used to mean 
a death sentence. 

So don’t be skeptical about the crying need of your baby 
for sunshine and cod-liver oil, or for milk from a cow 
that gets “live” green food, even though it looks fat and 
contented. Youth is a great asset and fat doesn’t mean 
sturdy health for young or old. Later years may develop 
weaknesses that might have been prevented. We are no 
longer content to “sneak by,” to just keep out of the hos- 
pital—we want “life more abundant.” 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is 
a time-honored proverb. Nowhere is it more poignantly 
true than in the building of a child’s body for a lifetime of 
health, efficiency, and happiness and strengthening it to 
resist disease and suffering and dependence. 
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Manhood 


oes to the 
x Tubs » 


HE shirt happened to him in the 
accidental way in which good for- 
tune frequently arrives. 

She who provided for him, and who 
at harmonious times Mother and 
upon other occasions She, explained to 
a neighbor. 


Was 


“T was looking for middies when I 
came across this. He's a little young 
for blouses, I know. But only think— 


this was just seventy-five cents! And 
the cheapest middy was one fifty. But the joke was 
on me.” Mother gave the shirt, tan and strong like a 
workman’s, a shake out of its crackly wrapper. “I was 

out of the store before it dawned on me that a shirt 
needed a tie. I had to go back and buy one. It will cost 
as much in the end as a middy.” 

“When’ll it get here?” he asked a little grimly. 

“Oh, it will be along on the next delivery, no doubt,” 
his mother said in the casual way with which she frequently 
dismissed momentous matters. 

He didn’t see how he could possibly wait. The hours 
dragged by, but there was the tie—a silk one with a bright 
blue and tan checked pattern that reminded him of the 
kitchen linoleum but was none the less acceptable. 

He put on the shirt, pulled up the tie so tight it nearly 
choked him and went to the full length mirror in the 
bathroom to marvel. Fortune was almost too kind! Last 
fall it had removed two of his upper baby teeth. Then, 
since Grade 2A and its considerable reading had revealed 
that he was nearsighted, it had bestowed spectacles. And 
now to these evidences of mellow maturity had been added 
the shirt. 


ORA, maid-of-all-work, coming up to the bathroom 
half an hour later, had to remove him from the mirror 
by force. 

“TI got to clean sometime,” she said, as she clattered her 
hateful brushes and scouring-powder cans. 

He gave her a look of long suffering as he found himself 
swept away from the mirror. Nora was ageless, sexless 
she had never worn a regular man’s shirt. How could she 
possibly know what transports she was now interrupting ? 

Almost from the very first the shirt was bedevilled by 
cleaning considerations. It was an inexorable rule of Hers 
that a shirt should be washed. Then must the tie with 
its three gallant buttons—the Save Old Ironsides button, 
the Red Cross button, the Plant a Tree button—be folded 
away unseen by the admiring world while the shirt and his 
manhood went to the tubs. 

And as if it were not tantalizing enough to be bereft of 
the shirt twice a week, not counting Sundays, when he was 
forced into a hateful jersey, exactly like that down which 
his brother, the Child, was spilling cereal, the laundress, 
healthy .for years, suddenly got sick and had to send a 
substitute. 

Nora announced the bad tidings to the breakfast table. 

“Tt’s the one she sent last spring when her sister was 
married.” 

Mother stopped against in the midst of fixing the Child’s 
egg. “The one who left all the dirt in the clothes?” she 
demanded. 
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Nora nodded. 
“Tl have to go 
and speak to her about it.” 
rose, 

Ten minutes later, as he was putting 
on his overcoat for school, he heard Nora, 
listening at the cellar door, remark: 

“This time she’s rubbing them clothes so 
hard everything’ll be torn to tatters.” 

He took a weak little step forward. 

“Everything”? he faltered. 

“Well, ‘most everything,” declared Nora. 

He felt a sick feeling about his stomach. 
hot, his feet were cold, his mouth dry. 

At the risk of being tardy, he loitered near the back 
porch until the first batch of clothes was hung on the 
line. They were insignificant things, his father’s pa 
jamas, his own night drawers, the Child’s rompers, some 
woollen socks. Passing the cellar door that led to the vard 
his step faltered. If he spoke to the laundress—But that 
might only stir her anger, set her to rubbing harder 

He started for school at last. 
hurrying along. It Nelson—Nelson, a hero, because 
his father owned the biggest car, the finest radio and a 
moving picture camera. 

“Listen,” said Nelson, “you know those pictures my 
dad took last week? They’re ready now and I’m going 
tu show ‘em Wednesday at my house. If you sell five 
tickets—penny apiece—vou get in free.” 


His mother 


His hands were 


There was only one boy 
was 


E stared dully at Nelson. Ordinarily his hero’s offer 
would have thrilled him. But of what use going to Nel 

son’s pictures, going to any place of dignity without a shirt ? 
During recitations he was listless. At recess he went 
off by himself and tortured himself with the agony of his 
shirt in tatters. Momentarily he would see it whole, even 
to the tiny pearl buttons that fastened down the collar flaps. 












Nora had to remove him 
from the mirror by force. 
How could she know the 
thrill of wearing a regu- 
lar man’s shirt? 


Then it would wave before his 
eyes, shredded in tan strips like 
the cereal. 

The latter part of the morning was almost unendurable. 
Once, last year, when he went to school, his brother, the 
Child, had been quite ill. Pictures of the Child, now dead, 
now alive, had kept coming to him. It was the same 
to-day with the shirt. Only the shirt, being more a part 
of himself, seemed harder to bear. 


T last, he was free to go home. He tore through the 
streets for the first two blocks, then dragged along 

for the other two, his feet weighted down by fear. 
In the house all was much the same as usual. 
mother was at the telephone talking to the butcher. 


His 


“It’s nearly lunch time and the chops haven’t come yet,” 
she was saying. 

Chops! When down in the cellar his shirt— 

His mother hung up the receiver. 

“Run right out of doors,” she ordered automatically, as 
she caught sight of him. Then regarding him more closely 
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with her  get-the-thermometer 
expression, “Why, what’s the 
matter? You look pale.” 

“I—I’m all right,” he 
guiltily, backing 
door. 


cried 
toward the 


“Take Brother, then, out into 
the sunshine.” 
, The Child appeared from 
; underneath the telephone table 
and was hustled out of doors. 

At the cellar door he produced 
his most highly prized treasure 
—a magnifying glass minus a 
leg it was true, but standing 
without too much wobbliness on 
one leg and a match end. 

“Here,” he bribed the Child 
“take this and look at ants 
with it.” 


HE ants were deep in their 


winter quarters, but the 
Child, nothing of a scientist, 


grabbed greedily at the magni- 
fying glass and began to search 
for them. 
He opened the cellar door and, trem- 

bling, made his way down the steps. 

Here she was, the ogress, a mountain 

of a woman, pressing out sheets, putting 
the strength of a giantess into the passes of 
the electric iron. His eyes, blurred by fear, 
took in the clotheshorse on which the fin- 
ished garments hung in rows—his mother’s 
nightgowns with ribbons dangling, the 
Child’s bibs, one of his father’s shirts, 
wrenched away from its neckband. 

At last, through the blur, he distinguished 
his shirt. It looked whole! But he in 
stantly remembered some prophetic words 


of his mother’s about laundries and laundresses: “They 
always fold the tears inside.”’ 
He went over to the clotheshorse. With clammy fingers 


he felt of the shirt. 

The ogress turned on him. 

“Quit rumplin’ the clothes,” she called grouchily. They’s 
still damp. Your mother she'll give me another call down 
ef they’re all tousled up.” 

Roughly she took the beloved shirt out of his hands, 
gave it a little shake and hung it back on the horse. 

Divine shake! Blessed, reassuring gesture from high 
Heaven! The shirt, in the second of its shaking, was re 
vealed to him, a paler tan than usual, it is true, but whole, 
intact, with not even a button dangling! 

He gave a little cough and swallowed hard. Swallowed 
the lump out of his throat that had been there all morning, 
swallowed some air into his lungs so that his breathing 
came all right and his chugging heart got back to normal, 
swallowed the fog out of his eyes so that he could see 
things again—children, happiness, sunshine—clear, clear! 

Speedily he went up out of the cellar. With a 
whoop of joy he flung himself upon the Child. 
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The Day Is Saved for Sister 


By LAuRA 


l' was probably with dint of much persuasion that 
| Big Brother of twelve had consented to allow Small 
Sister of four to accompany him to the store. She could 
help in carrying the bundles home, of course, but, after 
all, she was a very young and injudicious and icono- 
clastic person. She was apt to have sudden inspirations 
or seizures which expressed themselves in ways that made 
her conspicuous. And Big Brothers of twelve do dislike 
to be made conspicuous by younger sisters. 

However, she seemed to be behaving pretty well, so far. 
They were waiting patiently for their turn to be waited 
on. It was late Saturday afternoon and the store was 
crowded. Besides, clerks have a way of overlooking small 
customers in favor of grown-ups—a most unjust attitude, 
it will be admitted. 

Small Sister was quiet enough. Having been dragged 
away from the cookies and admonished about biting ap- 
ples she had buried her hands in the cranberries and was 
enjoying herself without doing any real harm. Big 
Brother assumed a rather bored expression and ignored 
her. But eventually the cranberries palled, and Small 
Sister cast about in her active young mind for a new in- 
terest. She found it within herself. Why, she had for- 
gotten to speak of it. Quickly, she went over and put 
her arms about Big Brother’s knees—(He did wish she 
wouldn’t be so demonstrative, at least in public!) An 
unexpected silence had come upon the store and her high 
little voice reached every one there. 

“Brother,” she piped, excitedly, “Brother. I put on my 
shoes and laced them up all myself to-day.” 

She waited, l-oking up at the stoical face of Big 
Brother 

Surelv, this hero of hers would give some sign of ap- 
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7 HAT the city of Siena in Italy has 
erected as a memorial to its soldiers 
who died in the World War a day nursery 


and kindergarten for children between the 
ages of 3 and 6. 


HAT the majority of the workers in the 
small shops in Tientsin and Peking, where 
the bulk of the commercial (Chinese) rugs 
are made, are apprentices from 10 to 16 
vears of age. 


THAT the average school child gets too . 
little sleep, according to a recent investiga- 

tion conducted by the School of Education of New York 
University. 


[HAT 21,000 boys and girls less than fifteen years old were 
killed in accidents in this country last year. 


THAT London has a playing field in a densely populated 
district which children have used for recreation for more 
than a thousand years. 


at) 
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You - 


Know 
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proval and appreciation at the accomplishment of such 
a feat. But he seemed not to hear. 

“It was the first time I put my shoes on and laced them 
up all myself,” she explained carefully. 

Still no sign from Big Brother. 

Business in the store went on as usual. Apparently, no 
one heard her announcement. Apparently, no one cared 
at all that upon this day she had passed a milestone. For 
months—almost as long as she could remember—she had 
been trying to put on her shoes and lace them up. She 
looked upon it as an accomplishment that signified a 
marked growth toward adulthood. The day had arrived 
when she had succeeded, at last, in achieving it and no one 
seemed to care. Big Brother was giving his order to the 
grocer. She was forgotten. Her little face grew mourn- 
ful. But she was not going to give up without a strug- 
gle. She would try once more. She drew a long breath, 
the better to speak as loud as possible. 

“I put my shoes on all myself,” she stated, emphasizing 
every word. “I laced them up all myself. It was the 
first time I put them on all by myself and laced them up 
ull by myself. It was the first time I did—to-day.” 

And thank heaven, some one heard. Not Big Brother 
nor the grocer and his clerks, but a thin little wisp of a 
woman whom everyone in the neighborhood called “Auntie,” 
the kind of woman who loves children and understands 
children and yet, for some poor planning on the part of 
Fate, never marries and has children of her own. 

“Did you—did you really do all that yourself to-day ?” 
she exclaimed. “I think that is wonderful.” 

The little girl went off staggering under her bundles, 
at the heels of Big Brother, her face aglow. The day 
was saved for Small Sister. 


THAT a new law in Spain prohibits the em- 
ployment of women in all painting involv- 
ing the use of white lead and sulphate of 


THat plans are being perfected by the 
League for Social Hygiene in Chile for the 
establishment of a million-dollar “Institute 
of Well-being” for the prevention and treat 
ment of disease in general. 


THAT the time will soon come when every 

case of diphtheria will be an indictment 

against the intelligence of parents because 
there is a definite way of preventing it within the reach 
of every parent. 


THAT maternal mortality rates in the United States are to- 
day among the highest in the civilized world. 


THAT a model layette for babies has been designed by 
health experts and social workers of the Maternity Center 
Association (New York). 
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his Child 
Became 
a Queen 


VERY child builds for himself 
a treasure house of memories. 
Not all children, however, have 
such rich material from which to 
weave the pattern of their memories 
as has Marie, Queen of Roumania. 
Some of these earliest memory pic- 
tures are of a solemn English castle 
and the dominant figure of her re- 
nowned grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
Here her training began. The little 
girl was even then developing quali- 
ties of courage and leadership. She 
was not awed by the chilling spacious 
ness of the great halls nor could the 
austerity of Victorian manners quell 
her sunny spirits. One can imagine 
her skipping through the corridors, 
humming a little tune and casting 
impish glances at the ancestral por- 
traits. She did not admire the stately 
grandeur of her English setting, and 
said so with the engaging, though 
sometimes embarrassing candor of a 
child. 
But there were breathlessly-awaited 
interruptions to this life at the Eng- 
lish court when she visited the court 


of her mater- 
nal grand- fF 
father, Alex- 


ander II, Czar 
of Russia. The 
Russian court, 
ablaze with 
color, delight- 
ed the little 
girl, who had 
a remarkable 
capacity for 
living each 
minute to the 
full. She was 
in tune with 
the gaiety and 
the general 
air of festivity, 
and these 
visits were all 
too short. 


H A T 

Marie’s 
childhood was 
such a happy 
one due, 
in great meas- 
ure, to the fact 
that she had | 
playmates in || 
her sisters. No 


was 


Marie is shown 





here 


first-born, Carol ‘ 





Scarcely more than a child herself, 


with her 





Marie of Rou- 
mania at the 
age of seven 


and 


tragedy of the only child there! 
Baby B, adored their older sister and gave her ungrudging 
admiration. 

When Marie was ten years old, 
of Edinburgh and second son of 
given a naval command at Malta, 


Ducky , Sandra 


her father, the Duke 
Queen Victoria, was 
a beautiful island in 
the Mediterranean. This was an ideal setting for the 
remaining days of her girlhood. Romping with her sisters 
by day, Marie dreamed by night, while the moonlight 
played across the water, of the prince who would some 
day come for her. Rumors of her fast-developing beauty 
spread and eligible young men set sail for Malta. ‘There 
was one whom she especially favored—her cousin, George, 
now King of England. But this budding romance was 
quickly discouraged by a watchful mother. The young 
prince was not then in direct line for the throne. It was 
finally decided that Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Rou 
mania, was acceptable as a suitor and, the usual arrange- 
ments having been completed, the seventeen-year-old girl 
was married. 

Six children were born to the Queen of Roumania, one 
of whom, Mircaea, the youngest, died during the war. 


The others are Carol, Elisabetta, Marie, Nikolai and 
Ileana. Marie has been a vital part of her children’s 
lives. She was first their mother, their playfellow and 


their confidante—then the Queen, who must. be obeyed 
and respected. 
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uying the Gift 


subject forjparents *.* 


Courtesy Tillicum 
VUfg. Company 


to Fit the Child 


By 


T is most important in selecting a gift to 
know what children of a given age gen- 
erally enjoy and use best. In suiting 

the toy to the child one does consider, of 
course, whether it is for a boy or a girl, 
although in these days there is not so much 
difference between what boys like and use 
and what girls enjoy. Little boys do have 
dolls and older boys, if allowed to, love to 
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Author of 


fund of experiences about things around him, 
which will be valuable in assisting his mental 
development. 

During this period the baby needs to gain 
control of eyes, hands, feet, and body. His 
eyes need strengthening first, though looking 
at bright but harmless objects which attract 
them, and then by having to follow moving 
objects. He needs to learn how to reach and 


cook, while girls use carpenters’ tools very ‘Best Toys for Children get an object; how to hold it; how to place 


well and enjoy many kinds of play which 
used to be “for boys only.” 
The particular boy or girl must be consid- 


ered. There is a great difference, for in- 


stance, in the length of time that girls play 
with dolls. One has to know the child be- 
fore being sure about the selection of a doll that is to give 
lasting pleasure. Boys also differ somewhat in their par- 
ticular needs and interests and yet at the various age levels 
there are more similarities than differences among children’s 
play interests. So it is quite safe to state certain facts 
which should guide one in suiting the toy to the child. 
The person who selects playthings should be familiar 
with the dominant interests of various ages of children. 
For only those things will atract and hold the child’s atten- 
tion which satisfy the interests of his particular age. If 
playthings are to be considered of educational value they 
must be stimulators and exercisers of those activities which 
should grow into good habits. But in order to fulfill this 
ideal, they must be well adapted to the child. If we watch 
the occupation of a little boy or girl we can get an indica- 
tion of the qualities a toy should have to interest him. 


Early Infancy Up to One and One-half Years 


T is well recognized that during the first year or so 

of the baby’s life, his chief concern is the development 
of a healthy body with the establishment of such habits of 
sleeping, eating, and elimination as shall make continuous 
good health possible. Along with this healthy body, how- 
ever, is growing a mind. It is seeking exercise, develop- 
ment and’ entertainment. Habits of idle-mindedness, of 
restlessness, or even discontent may start during the very 
early months. But if provided with attractive objects to 
watch, touch, or handle, the baby can begin the habit of 
amusing himself happily and at the same time build up a 
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it where he wants it, and many other arm and 
hand controls. He must exercise his legs, 
through kicking, must strengthen back mus- 
cles and all parts of his body needed for sit- 
ting, creeping, and standing. His sense of 
touch needs training in order that he may 
distinguish between warm and cold, hard and soft, smooth 
and rough, round and square, and so forth. 

Before he can begin to talk his sense of hearing needs 
exercise. In all this, playthings may have an important 
part, since they encourage activities which help to develop 
these faculties. 


Fos the very little baby soft balls, easily cleaned, soft 
dolls, rubber and celluloid animals, rattles, wooden 
beads, securely fastened on a string, and various objects 
found in any household are of value. Before the baby can 
hold or reach for toys, bright colored objects should be hung 
or placed where he can look at them. Soon these and others, 
put just within reach, urge him to kick and reach. A little 
bell fastened on the toe of his boot or sleeve may amuse 
him for some time. Rattles, boxes with covers that come 
on and off, balls to roll and creep after, toys to drag along 
behind him, all sorts of toys to pull and shove along the 
floor, a chair rocking-horse, small “kiddie kar’ and small 
chairs are enjoyed. A baby pen with a mat of thick blanket 
on the floor to protect from drafts keeps the baby of this age 
happy and safe, and free from adult handling. 

It is not wise to urge sitting, standing, or walking. It 
is quite safe, however, by the use of playthings, to anticipate 
his needs and give him suggestions to act upon when he is 
ready. Dorrit, aged five months, had made no attempt to 
sit up. One morning she was lying in her basket, head 
tilted up a bit, staring at a brilliant red ribbon lying at 
the foot. Suddenly she sat up, reached for the bow and sat 








several seconds examining it, seemingly unconscious of 
what she had done. A ball rolls out of reach. The baby 
wants it. How he gets it depends on his development. 


Later Infancy—One Year and a Half to Four 


R* a vear and a half the baby should be able to walk, 
talk a little, and to grasp objects quite well. The next 
two and a half years will be concerned with getting greater 
control of these activities and in adding many variations. 
He will try to walk fast or slow, he will try to run and 
to walk backwards. He will try to walk up and down 
stairs and to step over things of various heights. A child 
of this age will enjoy rocking, swinging, pushing small 
things and big, pulling objects, carrying things about just 
for the fun of it, and wrapping things up. He likes to pile 
things into something and push them about and then empty 
them all out to start over again. 

This morning I watched a two-year-old playing in the 
park. He had an old metal doll carriage without any 
wheels or handle. In it was a tin can which rattled as he 
pulled the contraption back and forth over the cement 
walk by a cotton string. He made dozens of trips with it, 
until I wondered how much longer his little legs could go. 

We have all watched similar plays. A waste-paper bas- 
ket with a bell inside or a string tied to a pail which has 
i block inside gives amusement for a long time. Any home 
can furnish plenty of materials for such fun. Small wagons 
or carts, bell toys on wheels, wooden trains or animals to 
pull, furnish this type of amusement and are great fun for 
indoors and out. 

The baby at this age should have a sand box with pans 
or pails, spoons, shovels, and cups, a pail of water in the 
back yard to play in, if possible, dishes to dip with, and 
animals or bath toys to float. 

At this age the baby loves to imitate what others do. He 
likes handbags to carry about, hats to put on and off, shoes 
of father’s to tramp about in. This is the time when toy 
brooms, dust pans, telephones and other toys which help 
little people to imitate grown-ups are enjoyed. They like 
dolls and animals to dress and undress, to put to bed, to 
take visiting, and to discipline; beds, tables, chairs, doll 
carriages, and bean bags and various small musical instru- 
ments. They like to make things, to draw pictures, to use 
modelling clay, to cut, to string beads. 


.\ MALL people like to use big floor toys such as trains 
\J and large blocks to push and shove along the floor. 
Because of the 
large body move- 
ments required to 
lift them up and 
down and to make 
them go, there is 
much phvsical gain 
to be had from 
these. Of course, 
this play is hard on 


stockings, but it is 
easy to protect 
these with knee 
pads, overalls, or 
SOC ks an d bare 
knees. 


At this age they 
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Pa 
Children from = an 
early age like toys 
that heip them to 
imitate grown-ups 
doll houses, beds, 
tables, chairs that 


they can use 


-work table and a chair which fits him. 





want to tear down things and try to put them together again. 
Several toys satisfy this instinctive desire and other people’s 
property need not be destroyed by the investigating child. 
Blocks are perhaps most satisfying. There are also the 
Humpty-Dumpty circus, the Pull Apart Circus, and similar 
toys made to be taken apart and put together again with- 
out injury. 

Need for a great deal of physical exercise also character- 
izes this period. Low ladders, slides, beams to walk and 
balance on, wagons to steer, swings, velocipedes and “kid- 
die kars” are valuable. 

Many of the playthings essential for the child at this 
age almost any home can provide. Boxes, chairs, stairs, 
pans, spoons, and all kinds of things found about the 
home are gladly used by the baby up to four. Oppor- 
tunity to use his playthings without interference from other 
people and without danger to other people’s property is what 
all homes should allow the baby. Care should be taken in 
choosing tools for the young child. Only usable tools should 
be given to the small worker. Every child needs a stout 
The child of this 
age also needs balls of all sizes, jump ropes, marbles, roller- 
skates and hoops. Doll houses also become popular at this 
time. These should be very simple and leave most of the 
furnishing to the child. 


From Seven to Ten Years 


HE interests of boys and girls widen at this age but 

many of the preceding period continue. They are still 
interested in “physical stunts” and try harder ones, and 
new ones, and work more persistently toward improvement 
in these. For both boys and girls indoor and outdoor gym- 
nasium equipment is desirable, with parallel bars, trapezes 
and tne like. Every child should have roller skates, ice 
skates and a sled. Children can learn to use skis also. 

There should be provision for a variety of physical exer- 
cise so that arms and legs shall be equally developed. For 
example, scooters are very good for balancing, and jumping 
sticks and stilts exercise legs and arm muscles differently 
from other toys. Coaster wagons give exercise that is dif- 
ferent from the bicycle. Large balls to kick, baseballs, 
boxing-gloves and other similar playthings encourage vigor- 
ous activity. 

Gardening becomes especially interesting, and much na- 

tuie knowledge may be gained through such an interest and 
interest in pets. 
Snow plays of all sorts should be encouraged consistently. 
As children want 
to play with others 
and are learning to 
work cooperatively, 
all kinds of play- 
things which en- 
courage this are 
appropriate. 

Interest in 
games, both indoor 
and out - of - door 
games begins dur- 
ing this period, and 
steadily increases 
with most children. 
This makes quoits, 


bean-bags, and 


The attractive thing 
ahout the plavhouse 
illustrated is that the 
child can do much 
of the building and 
furnishing work 


all by himself 


Courtesy of John Wanamaker 








ten-p:ns desirable for out-of-doors, and parchesi, dominoes, 
old-maid and the whole list of such games attractive to most 
children. ‘The collecting interest of the earlier years now 
takes definite form in a desire to collect stamps, stones, 
shells and the like. 

With the ability to read comes the appreciation of books 
of practical help. ‘They will be interested in cook books 
to help them make real dinners and booklets to guide in 
chemical experiments or give information about electrical 
trains. It is, therefore, a good thing to give children of 
this age combinations of toys which can be used together: 
a set of real tools, paints, wood and a guide book about 
carpentry; for the girl, a book on sewing, cloth, needles 
and thread, a doll and patterns for clothes that will fit 
her, or a cooking outfit which she can really use and a cook- 
book with simple recipes. 

For this age many more blocks are needed and, if the 
child has learned to control his muscles and nerves, sets of 
smaller blocks and steel construction or wood construction 
sets can be intelligently used. 


For art work more materials may be given and they will 


be more artistically used. The following are suggestions: 
clay, paints, pastels and colored papers; weaving materials, 
such as raffia, reed and looms; and for older children bead 
looms. 

Children at this age are interested in dressing up and 
in play-acting. They should have a costume trunk for such 
purposes and be encouraged to write and act plays of their 
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SSCNALLY, 

wJ money?” 

Thus might speak any hus- 
band to any wife. But it was 
not a husband and wife who 
were holding serious conference 
on ways and means this par- 
ticular morning, but Bob 
Thompson and his twin sister, 
Sally, aged twelve. 

“Not a cent,” said Sally sad- 
ly. ‘What do you want it for?” 

“T want to get a new kind of 
a horn for my bicycle,” ex- 
plained her brother. “Gee, 
Sally, they’re great! Have you 
heard the paper-boy’s? He’s got 
the latest kind. Makes a terri- 
ble loud whistle and then dies 
away in a sort of a scream. You 
can hear it a mile away. They call them ‘sirens.’ 
just got to have one.” 

‘Have you asked Dad for the money ?” his sister inquired. 

“What’s the use?” her brother answered. “He gave me 
a quarter, on Monday, when I asked him for it, and told 
me not to come for another cent this week. ‘And don’t you 
go to your Mother, either,’ he said. So that’s that.” 

“TI don’t know when I’ll ever have any money,” admitted 
Sally sadly. ‘Dad always says that Mother will buy me 
anything I need. But Mother says she has all she can do 
to make ends meet without trying to get spending money 
for me out of her household allowance. So between the 
two of them I never get any.” 

‘“There’s bottles,” suggested her brother. 

“Dad doesn’t want us to sell them—says it doesn’t look 
well for his children to be selling bottles,” said Sally. “Be- 
sides, we’ve sold them all, anyway.” 

“We've got to live,’ remarked Bob. 

“We're just like paupers now,” agreed Sally. 


have vou any 





I’ve 
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‘gught to see the point. 


own. They can make and give puppet shows. Puppet 
theatres (especially Punch and Judy shows) may be 
bought, or, with the parents’ help, very easily made. 

Every boy and girl should have a place where he and his 
companions may gather and work. There should be plenty 
of places for storing toys, and there should be opportunity 
tu use these without “don’ts” and restrictions from elders. 


From Ten Years On 
ROM this time on many playthings enjoyed before are 


gradually discarded. But interest in athletics, 
skill, and social games grows stronger. 


games of 
Boys and girls have 
now acquired interests and real ability in certain hand- 
crafts. These should be encouraged. Perhaps they may 
“hobbies” to persist as recreations in later life. 
Sewing, embroidery, basketry, weaving, painting, pottery, 
wood-working and other similar activities are suggestions. 
Boys and girls should be prov:ded with materials and op- 
portunity for any of this work and parents should encour- 
age their interests. 

It is by a sympathetic understanding of what the child 
needs even before he is conscious of it himself, and by help 
ing him to realize his wants that parents can best strengthen 
the ties between themselves and the child. When home 
means the opportunity to live fully the kind of life he en- 
joys, when it is the place where he can bring his friends to 
share these opportunities with him, then home will be the 
place where any boy or girl will choose to spend most time. 


become 


pson Twins * 


of Talk Things Over 


“Tom Buckley has an allow- 
ance,” said Bob. 

“And his sister, too,” 
Sally. 

“That’s the only way to do 
business.” Bob drew himself up 
and assumed a serious air. 
‘“That’s what we ought to have 
—a weekly allowance.” 

“Yes, and if there was 
enough, I’d like to buy my own 
stockings and handkerchiefs and 
things out of it,” said Sally. 
“Mother says I’d be more care- 
ful of them if I had to buy 
them. We'd keep accounts and Dad and Mother could go 
over them every week. And we'd never have to 
money—they’d be glad of that.” 

‘Maybe, if you had an allowance you’d see vou couldn't 
afford a siren whistle,” said Sally gravely. 

“If you had to have enough money to buy a pair of stock- 
ings and go to the circus all in the same week like mother 
has io for us this week, you never could afford the siren you 
want to buy,” 

“No, I guess not.” Bob thought it over. “I begin to 
see why Mother and Dad keep talking about the ‘high cos’ 
of living.’ Well, if EF just had an allowance, I could work 
it out for myself, anyway. Tom Buckley says his Mother 
says it makes him ‘responsible.’ ” 

“Let’s put it up to Dad to-night,” suggested Sally. 

“Yes,” agreed Bobi ‘“Dad’s ‘a good business man. He 
Just a straight business proposi 


added 


tease for 


tion, I'll tell him.” 
And Bob and Sally began to whistle hopefully 








Mothers asked for this 


soft, soothing tissue 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet 

tissue that was soft, pure, absorbent and abso- ~ 

lutely safe for children. They now have it in ' 

ScotTissue. Made as mothers asked us to make 

it—snowy white, hygienically pure, kind to the 
| | most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 


ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly appointed 
| bathroom for the comfort and well-being of every 
member of the family. Easy to buy—just say ‘ 

| “Scot Tissue.” Scott Paper Comf “ns 
Chester. Po. U.SA 


| | 1000 SHEETS — 4x5 INCHES . 
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Constructive Fun 


Home Dramatics, Harvest 
Games, Stunts for Children 


% 


HE dramatic instinct is strong ~- 

in children and can be encour- 

aged to make them both ob- 
servant and understanding. Drama 
brings imagination and the spirit of 
play into the home. Storytelling is a 
good start toward home dramatics. The 
favorite fireside tales often furnish plots for nursery the- 
atricals. Bible stories, animal and fairy tales are readily 
adaptable for simple dramatizations by the children, as are 
some episodes from American history. 


Home Dramatics 


Handcraft and drama in the home are linked. Let the 
children “dress up” on rainy days. Keep a costume box 
or chest into which discarded materials and clothing of 
attractive colors is put. A few rolls of crépe paper of vari- 
ous colors, paste, scissors, feathers, tinfoil and paints are 
useful. Youthful ingenuity will make a few properties go a 
long way. Curtain rings make fearsome earrings for pirates. 
Marcaroni may be painted and strung for Indian beads. 

Tf parents will look back into their own childhood, they 
will understand that dignity, yet receptiveness, is expected 
of them when invited to ‘a show” by the youngsters. To 
laugh in the wrong place is inexcusable. 

The development of family dramatics must rest entirely 
in the hands of the children. The choice of plays, casting, 
even the direction should be under juvenile leadership, 
grownups offering no suggestions unless they are earnestl) 
urged to do so. Otherwise the spontaneity and creative 
possibilities of home drama will be lost and parents will 
not be children, seeing the characters as children see them, 
but grownups teaching some sort of lesson. Wonderful 
moments of comradeship between parents and children 
come only when all meet on equal ground. 


Harvest Games 


The season when grandparents, uncles and aunts and 
cousins are on hand to join in the fun is a time for group 
merrymaking. Here are some suggestions which prove that 
turkey and “fixings” need not be the only Thanksgiving 
recreation. 

PUMPKIN Scortnc—Place three or four hollowed-out 
pumpkins with big holes cut in the top along one end of the 
room at uneven intervals (not in a straight line). Paste 
numbers on each one—20 on the farthest away, 15 on the 
next, 10 on the next and 5 on the nearest. Have five small 
bean bags. The players are divided into two sides and 
alternately a player from each side is given five chances 
to throw a bean bag into the pumpkins. Each must try 
to score as much as possible for his side. The side reaching 
the highest total score wins. 

FEATHER FooTBALL—Players on each side of a table try 
to blow a feather across the goal of the opposite side, and 
score a point each time it crosses. Should the feather go 
off the table it is “out of bounds” and is put into play 
again from the point where it went outside. 

Nut Retay—This is played by two lines of people, the 
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same number in each line. Place a pile 
of peanuts or walnuts at one end of 
the room and two hollowed-out pump- 
kins or other receptacles at the other. 
Start the first man in each line at a 
given signal. He runs to the pile of 
nuts, puts as many as he thinks he 
can carry on the back of his left hand and runs to the other 
end of the room on the outside of the line without touching 
his left hand with his right. There he deposits the nuts in 
the pumpkin at the end of his line and returns to his place 
in line, touching the next man, who runs immediately. If 
one line finishes before the other, the quicker line may start 
over again and carry nuts until each man in the slow line 
has had a chance to carry some. Then a signal is given 
for all to stop, and the line which has the most nuts in its 
pumpkin is the winner. 


Indoor Track and Field Events 


See who can string the longest string of wet 
pumpkin seeds on a needle and thread within a certain time. 
'SHot Pur—Place a basket ten feet line and 
throw six marbles into it (if they can). 

Foot RaceE—Measure length of shoes. 

SMILE FOR DiIsTaNncE—Measure the 
mouth, when smiling. 

Sack Racr—At a signal, blow up paper sacks and pop. 
The first one wins. 

HurpLE Race—Put some checkers or dominoes at in- 
tervals along a yard stick, then place the stick on the floor 
or table. Contestants must try to push a peanut along the 
stick with their noses. 

STANDING HIGH JuMP 
the ceiling by a string. 

NEWSPAPER RacE—The contestants have to walk or run 
a required distance on newspapers, shoving or picking the 
papers up as they go along. If anyone steps off his paper, 
he is out of the race. 

Doc Co_Lar—This makes a good “father and son” con- 
test. Iwo contestants get down on their hands and knees, 
each on a pillow, facing each other. A towel is passed 
around their necks and tied, leaving just a little room be- 
tween their heads. They then try to see which can pull 
the other off his pillow. 


Association 


STUNTS 


from a 


width of each 


Jump for a raisin hung from 


AVE everyone untangle a Thanksgiving menu which 
has the names of all the eatables spelled backwards 
or the letters mixed up. 

Supply nuts, raisins, toothpicks, paper and paste, etc., 
and have the guests make animals of them. There might be 
a prize for the most amusing animal. 

During dinner or at some other time require everyone to 
use the old English style of address, saying “ye,” “thou,” 
“thee,” “wouldst,” etc. Then take a vote as to who-did it 
best, using the modern form the least number of times 
and carrying the entire stunt out with the best atmosphere 
of Pilgrim days. 






































A SYMPOSIUM ON 
PRESENT DAY PARENTHOOD 





The following papers make up the volume 


PartlI. (1) New Relations of Men and Women as Family Members. 
By Beatrice M. Hinkle, M.D. (2) The Mother in the Present-Day 
Home. By Ethel Puffer Howes, Ph.D. (3) The Father in the 


Present-Day Home. By Elton G. Mayo. 


Part Il. (1) The Nursery School: A Response to New Needs. By 
Helen T. Woolley, Ph.D. (2) Getting Away from the Family: 
The Adolescent and His Life Plans. By Leta S. Hollingsworth, 
Ph.D. (3) The Family as Coordinator of Community Forces. 


By Ernest R. Groves, Ph.D. 


Part III. (1) The Importance of the Early Years. By Dr. D. A. 
Thom. (2) From Childhood to Youth. By Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, M.D. (3) Confronting the World—The Adjustments of 
Later Adolescence. By Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 


Part IV. (1) Training Teachers to See the Whole Child. By 
Francis Mitchell Froelicher. (2) The Individual in the Group. 
By W. T. Root, Ph.D. (3) Newer Meanings of Discipline. By 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 


Part V. (1) Youth and Play-Tjme. By Miriam Van Waters. (2 
The Effect of Machine-Made Recreation on Family Life. By John 
M. Cooper, Ph.D. (3) Vacations as Educational Opportunities. 


By Mrs. Henry Moskowitz. 


Part VI. (1) Is Religion Uniting or Separating Us? By George A. 
Coe, Ph.D. (2) Parents, the Constant and Inevitable Educators 
of Their Children. By Anna Garlin Spencer. (3) Freedom for the 
Child—What Does It Mean? By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Wuat should concern parents more than them- 
selves? 


This may sound like a riddle. But the answer 
is plain. Neither children nor more children, 
health, wealth, nor happiness should be as con- 
stantly their concern as the problem of them- 
selves—as parents. 


Before science was heard of the influence of 
father and mother was regarded as a decisive 
element in child-formation. But it remained 
for the researches of modern psychology to 
demonstrate how complete and inescapable 
parental responsibility really is. 


Parents of the future will simply have to take 
as much scientific interest in their own conduct 
as they do in their children’s diet. Until then, 
school and society will go on wrestling against 
great odds with hordes of mentally rickety 
youngsters, many of them incurably handi- 


capped. 


There is today abundant knowledge to instruct 
parents in the rudiments of their jobs. Like all 
science, it is far from complete, but endless ills 
can be avoided by the intelligent application of 
what we already know. 


The purpose of this book, the tenth in the New 
Republic series, is to increase the usefulness of 
this knowledge by making a very valuable 
selection of it available to parents who are con- 
cerned and to those who are concerned about 
parents. Price $1.00, 300 pages, bound in soft 
green covers. 


Other Books in the Dollar Series are: 


Our Enemy the Child, by Agnes de Lima. 

Youth in Conflict, by Miriam Van Waters 

The Child, the Clinic, and the Court—a Symposium. 

The American College and Its Rulers, by John E. Kirk- 
patrick. 

Encaustics, by Stark Young. 

Social Discovery, by E. C. Lindeman. 

Mothers in Industry, by Gwendolyn S. Hughes. 

Che Supreme Court and Minimum Wage Legislation, with 
an introduction by Dean Roscoe Pound. 

Education, the Machine and the Worker, by Horace M. 
Kallen. 

The Labor Spy, by Sidney Howard and Robert Dunn. 

The Story of Teapot Dome, by M. E. Ravage. 

Homes of the Freed, by Rossa B. Cooley. 


The Meaning of Adult Education, by E. C. Lindeman. 


| \ DOLLAR BILL attached to this blank and sent to 
New Repustic, Inc., 421 West 21st Street, New York, 

| will bring you postpaid a copy of Concerning Parents 

| Name 

| Address 

| In full 
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Clothing and Behavior 


By ESTHER M. CUNDIFF 


Department of Textile and Clothing, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HEN analyzing a child’s conduct, we cannot overlook his men- 
tal and physical reactions to his clothes. 


A child may be nervous, fidgety or extremely quiet because of the 
: yq 

fit of his clothing. Garments that are too small are uncomfortable and 

physically harmful, and large ones, which feel as if they’re dropping 


off, are a nervous strain. 


Shyness, which plays such a large part in a child’s behavior, often 
has a very close connection with personal appearance and clothing 
Playmates are very quick to give nicknames and the sensitive child. 
feeling himself the subject of ridicule or neglect, is apt to satisfy his 
desire for recognition and attention by doing the naughty thing in 
school. One teacher found that a clean shirt, which she kept on hand, 
would improve a troublesome boy’s conduct. Sometimes a bath and 
complete change of clothing will have the desired effect. Both the 
physical and the psychological play a part in this response. 

Who has not seen the young child react to an Indian or cowboy 
suit? The small boy finds in the uniforms of soldiers, sailors and 
policemen the stimulus to “work off” his dramatic instincts harmlessly 
Gay colors and patterns tend to excite a child to activity and gaiety. 


Dull or harsh colors are depressing to some children and actually 





exercise an influence upon their dispositions. 


McCall 3541 





The happier a child is the better his behavior will be, and clothing 


that is at once comfortable and suitable adds to happiness. 


: ef 


Xi 


McCall 4125—Little Boy’s Suit, with Special Transfer—2 to 6 yrs. For 4 yrs 
7 yds. 36 in. for each material. 

Butterick 6762—Little Girl’s Slip-over Dress; with Separate Bloomers. 2 te ¢ 
yrs. For 5 yrs., 2546 yds. 27 ins. wide 


Pictorial Review 3296—Girl’s Dress, including Pictograf free. Sizes 2, 4, and 
6 yrs. For 4 yrs., 2% yds. 40 ins. and 4% yd. plain 
McCall 3541—Little Boy’s Suit, with Special Transfer. Sizes 2 to 6 yrs. For 


yds. 32 ins. and '% yd. contrasting 


4 yrs.., 1! 4 
Pictorial Review 3305—Misses’ Dress 14 to 18 yrs. Size 18 (36 bust) requires 
314 yds. 36 ins. wide and 3 yd. contrasting 


Butterick 6675—Junior’s and Girl’s One-piece Dress. 8 to 15 yrs. For 12 


yrs. 25¢ yds. 32 ins. wide with 5 yd. 32 ins. wide 






} 


Butterick \ 
6675 





Pictorial 
Review 
S305 














These recomme nded patterns may be bought at leading stores throughout the country at the followin ices: Numt 25, 325 

and 6675—35 cents each; Number 6762--30 cents; Number 3305—45 cents. McCall and Pictoric ! R Fonte pees ands ee 
from CHILDREN, the Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City ‘St ae ade 
money order, cash or stamps with order 7 


‘ atterns may also be purchased 
+ . »sbe 2 ° ° ° 
State make, number and size desired and remit check, 








Motion Pictures| — — 
. ge, .. for Children 


BS 


¥ 4 Edited by the 








hie Better Films 
“« Nat'l Council 


ig” tone greg’ 7 to 13 will be ob- 
4 served as Motion Picture—Book 
Week, when community groups will co- 
operate with the exhibitors, libraries, 
schools and bookstores in supporting 
book-films at all the theaters. 
Motion Picture—Book Week is fun- 
damentally a part of the Better Films 
movement, and frequently groups which 
have organized for the support of Mo- 
tion Picture—Book Week have con- 
tinued their activities throughout the 





vear. 

For the aid of all of these groups in- 
terested in Book-Films, the ‘Selec- 
ted Book-Films, 1926,” have been 
listed by the Better Films National 
Council and are being widely distrib- 
uted. This pamphlet includes not only 
all the pictures adapted from novels 
which have been released this year, but 
it contains the accumulated list of all 








pictures released in the past three De Pinna English 
vears which are still available for dis- Model Sack Suit 
tribution. 


Of the three hundred and fifty mo- 
tion pictures listed, over one-third are 
recommended as suitable for the family 
audience including children, and the 
family audience including young people 

Other particularly good book-films ] di id lj 
which have recently been released and Nn 1V1 ua Ity 
which are worth watching for are: 


Uhefindividualism of children encourages individuality of dress. 
LappiE—From the novel by Gene Stratton- 


Porter. . | . For nearly half a century we have clothed the children of the 
nag gga From the novel by Alice best known families in America. At the leading city schools and 

og cr ~ - 
aa: Gannaciliiin tia seu te Geena preparatory schools for young gentlemen, and the select schools 
niall for girls and young ladies, our productions and importations from 
Hich Sreprers—From the novel, “Heirs the famous makers and outfitters of London and Paris are ac- 

Apparent,” by Sir Philip Gibbs cepted without question as authoritative and correct. 
For the Family Audience, Includ- The success and prestige that we enjoy have come as a natural 
ing Young Children tribute to our early recognition of the importance of individuality 


in children’s clothing. 
Grass—Picturization of semi-annual mi- 
gration of Persian tribe to pasture lands 
story of man’s victory over nature ‘ 
If you wish to consult us as to the correct apparel 


LitttE ANNIE Roongy—Mary Pickford . 
. ae for your children, we shall be glad to have you 


comedy-drama depicting the antics of Annie 


Rooney and her gang on the lowe! E ist Side confer with our Advisory Section B. If it 15 not 
of New York convenient for you to call in person, samples and 
Lost Wortp—An adventure into the pre- Suggestions will be sent upon request. 


historic world by a professor and his friends 
remarkable animal scenes. Based on novel 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


For the Family Audience, Includ- D i | , PINNA 


ing Young People 


' on Advisory Sectic 
BEAU GEsTE—One of the most thrilling wverery ection B 


and absorbing motion pictures recently re- ‘¢ ) tree 
leased, will appeal particularly to the family Fifth Avenue at SOth Street 
audience, including young people. The mys- NEW YORK 


tery prologue is especially well done, and not 


until the final reels is the mystery entirely | 
cleared 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 











Feeding the 
Child for 


STRENGTH! 


Whether vour child is a month, a 
vear or ten years old—milk and 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine will help 
its growth, strength and health. 


In infancy, when milk is the child’s 
only food—Knox Gelatine ts 
especially beneficial. It has been 
proved—and it is recognized by 
the medical profession—that when 
Knox Gelatine is added to the 
baby’s milk there is an ncrease, by 
about 23%, of the available nourish- 
ment and there is a decrease of 
curdling, of milk colic, diarrhea 
and other baby complaints. 


This plain, unflavored, uncolored 
and unsweetened gelatine doe 
make milk more digestible and 
more nourishing. Ask your physi- 
cian. Try it—for the baby—for 
the growing child—and for the un- 
derweight grown-up. 


Here is the approved method: 


Soak, for ten minutes, one level 
tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-half cup of cold 
milk taken from the baby’s for- 
mula; cover while soaking; then 
place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatine is fully dis- 
solved; add this dissolved gelatine 
to the quart of cold milk or regular 
formula. 


Nore: Knox Gelatine blends with 
all milk formulas. The protective 
colloidal and emulsifying action 
promotes digestion and absorption 
of the milk nutrients. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


A Valuable Book for Mothers 


‘The Health Value of Gelatine”—is a book 
that gives important information on the 
health of infants, children and ppome-eee. 
Sent free with other interesting books 
Write for them—and please mention your 
grocers name. 
Health Dept 
CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
103 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX” 
one's 


“Gtiarial | 






Training 
the 
Appetite 





Photo by H 


irmstrong Roberts 


By HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ALFWAY up a certain canyon in 

the Rocky Mountains is a sign- 
post calling attention to “the perfect 
tree.” ‘There it stands, tall, tapering 
and symmetrical, a beautiful specimen 
of its kind. The broken branches and 
gnarled trunks of its neighbors mutely 
testify to cruel buffettings of wind and 
storm. Rarely does it happen that 
environmental forces are so balanced as 
to produce perfect trees. 


One Habit at a Time 


Likewise it rarely happens that good 
eating habits are developed in young 
children who eat at the adult table. 

Neither the kind of food nor condi- 
tions under which adults eat are con- 
ducive to good results. Between -the 
ages of five months and five years a 
child should be learning to know and to 
like the foods which are essential to 
good nutrition, and to eat these foods 
in suitable quantities. Such lessons are 
most quickly learned in a well-organ- 
ized nursery school. There, in a degree 
impossible to reproduce in most homes, 
all life centers about the interests of 
children, and life in a group teaches 
many lessons which are taught with 
difficulty to a single child in the home. 

However, two suggestions may prove 
helpful to parents who are confronted 
with this matter of training the ap- 
petite. First, plan the household 
routine so that the meal hours for the 
children do not coincide with those for 


think about his food. A program for 
appetite training which is safe for most 
babies is that suggested by Dr. M. S. 
Rose in her book entitled, ‘“‘Feeding the 
Family.” This begins to accustom a 
baby to new foods by about the fifth 
month, introducing one food at a time, 
and allowing time for each habit to be 
established before introducing the next. 
Orange juice is one of the easiest foods 
tu introduce first ard is usually the 
most needed. At first offer small quan- 
tities, a teaspoonful at a time, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. This 
amount may gradually be increased 
until by the time a child is eighteen 
months old, two tablespoonfuls diluted 
with two tablespoonfuls of water is ac- 
cepted. The sixth month may be given 
to teaching a child to eat a few kinds 
of well-cooked cereals; the seventh to 
carefully selected and properly pre- 
pared vegetables. 

Especially in the case of bottle fed 
babies orange juice and egg yolk may 
be introduced as early as the third 
month, upon the advice of the physi- 
cian. 

Always taste every food before serv- 
ing it to a child to be sure that it is 
well seasoned, and perfect in texture 
and temperature. Cold, lumpy oatmeal 
with too little salt is a new food to a 
child who is accustomed to hot, smooth, 
well-seasoned cereal; little wonder if he 
refuses it! 


Happy Mealtimes Essential 


the family. Neither the mother nor the 
child can be satisfactorily fed if both In all cases, begin with small serv- 
try to eat at the same time; besides, a ings; take care that no mishaps occur 
mother must be free to give attention to during the meal, and repeat the servings 
the formation of good eating habits. In until the child accepts the food in suit- 





eo 


Both packages contain the same quantity 
and quality of plain Sparkling Granulated 
Gelatine, but the “‘Acidulated” package has 
in it an extra envelope of lemon flavoring 





that is not mixed with the gelatine. 











the second place, begin such training 
long, long before the child begins to 


able quantities. “It pays to take the 
best of care in the feeding of little 


You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
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children; to give them the few simple 
foods that are best for them in an 
atmosphere which promotes content- 
ment, to prepare these foods with care 
so that appetite and digestion may be 
fostered, and to serve them with un- 
failing regularity. The results of good 
feeding are cumulative. Each succeed- 
ing year means chances of greater 
strength and, what is more important in 
life to-day, greater endurance of strain 
and resistance to disease.” 


Schedule for Meals 


The schedule for the meals of chil- 
dren depends somewhat upon family 
convenience, but the hours finally set 
should be rigidly adhered to. It is best 
to have few meals with approximately 
equal time intervals between them, so 
that the stomach may have regular rest 
periods. When mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon feedings are provided they 
should be a regular part of the daily 
program. Rest and regularity are im- 
portant R’s in the feeding of young 
children. ‘Two schedules which have 
proven satisfactory for children from 
three to five years of age are: 


I 
Breakfast 
Crackers (1) 
Milk (34 c.) 


:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


~ 


2:00 p.m. Dinner 

5:30 p.m. Supper 
II 

7:30 a.m. Breakfast 


9:00 a.m. Orange juice (2 tbsp.) 
(add equal volume water ) 
cod liver oil (1 tsp.) 
Dinner 

Graham cracker (1) 
Milk (34 c.) 


11:30 a.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. Supper 

Menus for Children One and One- 
half to Two Years Old 

(With approximate amounts to serve) 


I 
Warm milk (1 cup) 
Orange juice (2 tbsp.) 


6:00 a.m. 
8:00 a.m. 





Cod liver oil (1-1 tsp.) | 


10:00 a.m. Farina (% c.) 

Top Milk (% c.) 
Zweiback (2 pieces) 
Warm milk todrink (1 c.) 
Mashed Potato (2 tbsp.) 
Sifted Peas (2 tsp.) 
Toast (1 slice) 

Warm milk todrink (1c.) 


2:00 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. Strained oatmeal Jelly 
(% c.) 
Top Milk (% c.) 
Stale bread (1 slice) 
Warm milk to drink (1 
cup) 
II 
6:00 a.m. Warm milk (1 cup) 
8:00 a.m. 


Strained Prune Pulp with 
Juice (2 tbsp.) 


You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in 








Your Child Should KNOW This Book 





The Path of the Gopatis is an authentic historical account of the legends, myths and 
romance that have centered aroundjthe production and use of milk from the beginning 
of time. 


“You are to be congratulated upon producing so excellently sound and so delightfully 
developed a piece of material. Its value is permanent.” 
Miss Emma Dotrincer, Director 
Division of Health Education, American Child Health Association 
“This book should be equally valuable to teachers in the development of their school 
program, to parents in training their children in the proper health habits, and to young 
people themselves in making health a part of their — lives.’’ 


E. V. McCo.ium 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins Universit y 








6S book sugges. Amit, ! National Dairy Council ' 

games, and material for 1 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. ! 

ofects that will be useful , i 

projects that will " = ' [_] “Path of the Gopatis” and manual— , 
to teachers in making the | Price $0.60 

practice of health interesting. \ [_] Catalogue of New Health Education : 

! material—FREE ! 

Cw Mons ! CHECK ITEMS DESIRED ! 

| i 
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National Dairy Council , ,,, ' 
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Answers to Your casinne 


about words people, and places You will find just the source 


of helpful working information you need in the 106,000 entries in 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


The Best Abridged Dictionary—Based Upon 
WEBSTER’'S NEW INTERNATIONAI 


What is the meaning of aviette, bakelite, psorosis? Wh 


Benevente Fabre, 
Homme, 


Galli-Curci? Where is Le Mort 
Kenya? These are some of the counties 
questions answered here 1256 pages; 17 
tions , printed on Bible Paper. 
See It at Your College Booksiore or Wr 
for tnformation to the Publishers Fr 
spectmen pages Uf you mention “'( hildren n’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass 








alalalalelelelel a alae ee a alee a eal ale alee eee ae ele 
If the stork could bring it with 
him he would 


“Booties, bib, cap, dress”—no need to go through the whole 
alphabet of infants’ apparel for a suitable remembrance for 
iends just visited by the stork. Simply send a yea ub 
ription to Cumtpren, The Magazine for Parents, as 


Your gift to the parents of the 
newborn baby 
Be sure to sign the coupon too; 80 we can send a dainty gtft 
card to the baby's parents in your name 


scri > nN, * for Par . 
° ” 
of , — . 
2 \ d Y 
: Enclosed fad $ $2 me on , 
3 . as my gift 
n . Name Street 
City State 
Send a gift card in my name 26- 
-—— = = = = ee ee a CIC IC IC IC IC IC IC JOO Occ A 95275257525 2S2S72$252$2525252Se5252e5 


Cumpren, The Magazine for Parents 
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REAL COFFEE 


ae a ovum! 


Don’t deny your 
self the pleasure of 
coffee any longer. 
Or decline a second 
ba because it’s it’s late! Coffee can’t keep you 
awake if it is the kind cwzthout caffeine. 
Neither nerves, heart nor kidneys are in any 
way affected by this pure coffee — from which 
the caffeine has been extracted. 
coffee, full-flavored and full-bodied; 
missing but the caffeine. 
The day you try Kaffee Hag is the day you 
settle the coffee question, At the grocer’s, or 
c ip coupon now! 


(KAFFEE HAG, 


| 1476 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 
Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
of real coffee; I en- 


10 cents (dime or stamy 


nothing 


to make ten cups 


And it is real 











Na 
Are You a Parent or Teacher? 
Then you will enjoy the October issue of PRO 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION devoted t 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARENT 


Interesting contributions on the modern home 


1 parenthood by such writers as Dorothy Can- 
teld Fisher, I rnest Gri ves, Bird Stein Gans, 
Edward Yeomans and other well-known writers. 
\lso shorter articles by parents dealing with me 

roblems i experiences 
50c for single pies; $2.00 for membership in the 
\ss it I il i I if issues > | the Magazine 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


10 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


l illustrated number 


throug Art’ 


Creative Express 
$1.00, a beautiful record f 


“nt 














beautiful $2 binder free! 


Keep your copies of CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents, together in 
this special brown and gold binder. 
without send 


Yours charge if you 


in the subscriptions of four friends. 
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10:00 a.m. Strained Oatmeal (% c.) 
Top milk (% c.) 
Toast (1 slice) 
Warm milk to drink (1 
cup) 

2:00 p.m. Baked Potato (2 small) 


Yolk of soft-cooked egg 
Mashed Carrots (1 tbsp.) 
Stale bread (1 slice) 

Warm milk to drink (1 


cup) 

3:30 p.m. Milk Toast (1 © slice 
toast; 1% c. milk) 
Zweiback (1 slice) 
Warm milk todrink 
Baked apple pulp (1! 
tbsp. ) 


Venus for Children from Three to Five 
Years Old 
(With approximate amounts to serve) 


I. BREAKFAST 
Strained Prune Pulp and Juice 
(2 tbsp. ) 
Rolled Oats (% c.) Top Milk ("2 c.) 





Toast (™% slice) Butter (% tsp.) 
Milk to drink (34 « 


DINNER 
Mashed Potato (% c.) 
Buttered Carrots (2 to 4 tbsp.) 
Scrambled Egg (% c.) 
Toast (1 slice) Butter (! 
Milk to drink (34 c.) 
Bread Pudding ('%4-' c.) 


tsp ) 


SUPPER 
Cream of Pea Soup (1 c.) 
Stale Bread (1 slice) Butter ('™% tsp. ) 
Milk to drink (34c.) 
Apple Sauce (% c.) 


II. BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice (2 tbsp.) 
Farina (% c.) Top Milk (‘2 c.) 
Toast (™% slice) Butter (% tsp.) 


Milk to drink (34 c.) 


DINNER 
Cream of Potato Soup (1 c.) 
Carrot Sandwich (1 bread: 
tsp. butter; grated carrot, including 
little of the green top minced; n 
salad dressing. ) 
Dry Bread ('% slice) Butter ( 
Milk to drink (34 c.) 
Gelatin Jelly with 
Sauce ( ¢3 


slice 


4 tsp.) 


Orange Custard 


SUPPER 


Scalloped Tomatoes (2-4 tbsp. ) 


Potato boiled in jac ket (mashed with 
4 tsp. butter) 
Whole wheat bread (1 slice) 


Butter (™% tsp.) 
Milk to drink (34 c.) 
Cornstarch Custard (% c.) 
Note—(tbsp.) stands for tablespoonful: (tsp.) 


stands for teaspoonful; (c.) stands for one-halt 
pint cup. All measures are level. 


| 
| Triple Sets of Double Single 
| C] 166 Logs (@ $3 C) Sets (@ $2 C) Sets(@$1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LINCOLN 
LOGS 


TO FATHERS AND MOTHERS 
who would like to see their 
children, during their for 

mative years, brought into 
, touch with the simple, 
/ hardy pioneer life of Amer- 
f icaascontrasted with our 
modern steam heated 
apartments and artificial 
standards of living. 



















Start the youngsters right 
this Christmas by giving 
them a toy that is a lot of 
fun and will awaken their 
interest in the early days 
of our nation. 

Children learn by do- 
ing and have made so 
many different things 
from LINCOLN LOGS 
that weareconstantly 
publishing new de- 
Our present twenty page pam- 


LINCOLN “The Rail Splitter” 
Courtesy of Chicago 
Historical Society 


sign books. 


phlet shows only a few of the many articles 
that can be built with our Standard Sets 
and also illustrates how LINCOLN LOGS are 
used in connection le 

with other toys. yk | Seniaaianae aan 


‘\ 


Each set of logs 
is complete with a 
Design Book but 
the larger sets 
make possible pro- 
portionately more 
structures. 








Your children probably know ,something 
about LINCOLN LOGS already—most child- 
ren do. To avoid disappointing them see 
your dealer at once or mail coupon. 


LINCOLN LOGS 

Room 36, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid 
C] Big Combination Sets, 234 logs, etc. @ $4 


tor Logs specified. Money 


Send to 


Enclosed is $ 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Name 


‘treet or R._ F.D 








5 minute chats 
bring in dollars 


ieee mother and father in your m 
, munity is sure to want Cuitpren, The 
Mag. izine Because 
very few will have subscribed yet; 


they send in their orders through 


for Parents it is so new 
so why not 
irrange that 
amount 


you? There is almost no limit to the 


~ money you can earn ON commissions just 


through your daily contacts with the people 


yu know. 
so that we may 


Won't you write us today 


send without delay an order blank on which 
to forward subscriptions to us and full infor 
mation regarding the generous commission you 
keep for yourself on each subscription you 


secure 


Address correspondence to Subscriptior 
Director, Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parent 





353 Fourth ave., New York, N. Y. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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Books for Parents | 
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hie 
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Reviewed by the Bibliography Committee of 


) 


The Real Boy and the New School. 
By A. E. Hamilton. Boni & Liveright. 
Mr. Hamilton has given us sketches 
of real boys and their reactions to life. 
In his class-room, in his home and in 
the woods he has created an atmosphere 
in which boys could be frank, could 
bring their problems to him and feel 
that here was real understanding. Not 
that he tried to solve them all—but he 
evidently did lay the basis for honest 
thinking by the boy himself on the 
fundamental questions of life. 
Throughout the book he the 
importance of enlisting the in- 
terest: 
“Show 
go right, 


stresses 


boy s 


and how he can 
with genu- 


a boy where 
with real interest, 


ine enthusiasm, and he will gladly go 
that way. The gang is a rough 
working model of what the school 
should be—an opportunity to learn 
about life by doing intensively what 


we most want to do at a particular 
moment of living. It has been 
my principle to try to get boys hungry 
and thirsty for knowledge before bring- 
ing it to them or sending them after 
it. To teach classes but re- 
member that you are dealing with a 
boy and not with an average—this a 
constant test of one’s plasticity, resili- 
eit youth. 

Needless to sav, Mr. Hamilton’s road 
was beset with difficulties as he came 
into conflict with the more convention- 
alized idea of education. Lack of co- 


ence, 


ordination in the school system was 
one of the things he deplored. ‘We 
teachers are still a competitive lot. We 


must rush our boys through our own 
specific courses toward a standardized 
goal.” 

“The Real Boy and the New School” 
does not attempt to solve the difficul- 
ties that a teacher has to overcome nor 
does it outline systematically the phil- 
osophy of the newer education. But it 
shows an understanding of the emo- 
tional side of boyhood, and, in spite of 
a tendency toward wordiness and senti- 
mentality in its style, is, on the whole, 
both sound and interesting. 


The Challenge of Childhood. By 
Ira S. Wile. Thomas Seltzer. 
“The Challenge of Childhood” is a 


record drawn from the author’s twenty 
vears of work with children and their 
manifold problems, Dr. Wile has dealt 
with children not only in his well- 
known Health Class at Mt. Sinai Hos- 


DREN j aoas or _P 


The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


pital, but also in their own homes, in 
schools, dispensaries and reformatories. 
From this wealth of material he has 
selected fifty of maladjustment, 
which he uses as the basis for his argu 
ments. The stories of these children 
add a personal touch to the discussions, 
which makes the book easy to read. and 
also demonstrates that the author is no 
mere theorist, but is used to dealing 
with all sorts of practical difficulties. 

Dr. Wile follows no particular school 
of psychotherapy, but uses scientific 
insight coupled with human sympathy 
to probe beneath the surface to the real 
origin of the trouble in each He 
regards the problems of childhood as 
falling under four main headings— 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and so- 
cial—but at the same time he makes 
it clear that hardly any difficulty can 
be classified as belonging solely to one 
particular category. 

In the first section, on physical prob- 
lems, Dr. Wile stresses the fact that 
frequently the difficulty, while appar- 
ently an intellectual or behavior prob- 
lem, is really due to some physical de- 
fect, which can often be overcome more 
or less completely by medical treatment. 
In any the recognition of the de- 
fect always makes the solution easier. 

In intellectual difficulties, the 
eration of the school is generally essen- 
tial, for a change of grade or other 
modification in school studies often pro- 
duces remarkable effects in children 
varying intellectually from the normal. 

Emotional or social problems require 
more subtle observation and treatment. 
Careful scrutiny of every factor in the 
child’s environment—both past and 
present—is necessary. Home, school, 
friendships, religious teaching, social 
status, all have their part in deter- 
mining conduct. The recognition, and 
reconciliation if possible, of all warring 
elements are essential before the child 
can be expected to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to life. 


cases 


case. 


case, 


coop- 


1S 


Other Books Received 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS. Compiled by 
Stella Agnes McCarty, Ph.D. Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, Balti 
more. 

Proceed- 


INTELLIGENT PARENTHOOD. 


ings of Mid-West Conference on 
Child Study. The University of 
Chicago Press. 
HoME AND ScHOOoL. By Mrs. A. Hut- 
ton Radice, Partridge, London. 
rents. acce only advertisements o 





' reliable 





For For 


Fathers 


THE DRIFTING 


HOME 


By 
Ernest R. Groves 


Associate Editor of ‘**Children’”’ 





“Wholesome Childhood” by Profes- 
sor Groves has already taken its place 
among the most helpful and practical 
manuals on child-training that have 
been written. His new book is equally 
refreshing in its sanity and common 
sense. The author divides homes into 
three kinds—good, bad, and bewil- | 
dered—and it is with the bewildered 
that he chiefly deals, analyzing the 
problems of parents and the rapidly 
shifting status of home life in a man- 
ner of great practical help to all read- 
ers of “C ‘hildren.’ + $1.75 





Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park Street, Boston 

















FOREST, 
FRIENDS | \ 






























¥ 
BY H.R. EVANS 

i 
Refreshing tales from the | i 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- | 
mate stories of Animals 
Birds, and Fish from the |, ™~ } 
valleys of the Pacific Coast Ail 
by one who has spent six AMIN) 
years among the scenes of TAI 
which he writes Fifteen jf}i\} 
full-page illustrations from 


original photographs A wilh 


splendid Gift-bock for young 


or old. $1.50 net 


her Animal! Books 
BEAL Tiel JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog 
(More than a million solid) Utustrat- 
ed Gift-book Edition $1.50 net 
ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories 
of animals. Illustrated Gift-Book, 
$1.75 net 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00 for your premium. No Work—Just Fun. 


We trust you—until Christmas—if necessary 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept.499-C, Brooklyn,N. Y. 


roducts accurately described. 











BOOKS 


for Boys and Girls 
from Doubleday, Page & Co. 














Books for 
the Youngest 





LITTLE MACHIN- 
ERY, by Mary Liddell. 
A remarkable picture story 
book for modern children, full 
of the spirit of machinery. $2.00. 


A B C BOOK, by C. B. 
Falls. 


\ gorgeous picture book by one 
of America’s foremost artists. 
$2.00 


AN ALPHABET FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, by 
Rachel Field. 

Amusing rhymes and pictures 


that make the letters easy to 
learn. 75 


THE BOJABI TREE, 
by Edith Rickert. 

Pictures and a story of a lovely 
time in the jungle. 75c. 


THE FRIENDLY AD- 
VENTURES OF OL- 
LIE OSTRICH, by Janet 
Le 


w1S. 
Ollie was only a wooden ostrich, 
but he went out to see the 


vorld. $1.25. 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
lavishly illustrated by 
C. B. Falls. 


lhe most distinguished Amer- 


ican Mother Coose $2.00. 








You can safely rely 


Books for the Fairy Tale Age 





CALIFORNIA FAIRY TALES, by 
Menica Shannon. 

Spain, Ireland and America all lend their spirit 
to these lovely tales, strikingly illustrated by 
C. E. Millard. $2.50. 

THE TIRED TROLLEY CAR, dy 
Beth A. Retner. 

Amusing stories by the author of “That’s 
That.” Illustrated by C. E. Millard. $2.00. 
THAT’S THAT, by Beth A. Retner. 
Children love these wise, witty tales. $1.75. 
TALES OF LAUGHTER. 

A gorgeous new edition of this standard col- 
lection of classics of mirth, with pictures by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. $3.00. 

THE TWO JUNGLE BOOKS, by 
Rudyard Kipling. 

All the famous stories about Mowgli, Rikki- 
tikki-tavi and the others, now in one volume. 
$3.50. 

JUST-SO STORIES, by Rudyard 

Kipling. 

The Elephant’s Child and other favorites. 
$2.00. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVEN- 

TURES OF NILS, by Selma Lagerléf. 

The classic story of the boy who flew away 

with the wild geese. $2.00. 

THE WIND BOY, by Ethel Cook Eliot. 

The wind boy came from a far strange land. 

A lovely story. $2.00. 

BUTTERCUP DAYS, by Ethel Cook 

Eliot. 


A nice, comfortable homey fairy story. $1.50. 


TAXIS AND TOADSTOOLS, dy 


Rachel Field. 
Merry rhymes and gay pictures about the 
city and the country. $2.00 











Stories for 
§ to 12 or so 





FATHER’S GONE A- 

WHALING, by Alice 

Cushing Gardner and 

Nancy Cabot Osborne. 

\ lively tale of Nantucket in 

the davs of the whaling fleets 
$2.00. 


TUCKAWAY HOUSE, 
by Charlotte B. Jordan. 


The charming story of a family 
of seven girls who lived in 
Maine many years ago. $1.75 


CHI-WEE AND LOKI, 
by Grace Moon. 

The lovable little Indian girl 
goes through many _ out-of- 


the-way adventures with her 
friend Loki. $2.00. 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE, 
by Beth A. Retner. 
A little girl of the circus finds 


that the world is after all a 
rather nice old world. $2.00 


WHEN GRANNY WAS 
\ LITTLE GIRL, by 4. 
E. P. Searing. 

Fells how boys and girls man- 
aged to have a good time hft 


vears ago on the banks of thx 
Hudson. $2.00 














DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

Garden City, N. Y. Dept. CH 11 
Please send me your complete catalog 

of books for bovs and girls. 

Name. 

Address 

City State 








on all advertising appearing in CiuILDREN, The 





Magazine for Parents. 
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Books for 
Children 





Reviewed by MARIAN CUTTER 
of the Children’s Bookshop, New York 


HERE 


are several new books 
with reading suitable for chil- 
dren less than four years of age, 


from which mother may read. We 
mention particularly : 

AN ALPHABET. By Rachel Field. 
Doubleday. 


This is one of those charming little 
books which once seen is not forgotten. 
It is difficult to determine whether it is 
Miss Field’s little rhymes or the bright 
pictures by Elizabeth McKinstry which 
are the more appealing. In size and 
form the publishers have done well 
in giving a well made and printed book 
small enough for very little hands. 


Four to Seven Years 


PETER Pea. By N. G. Grishina. 
Stokes. 
This fanciful story for little chil- 


dren is based on an old Russian legend 
and while it suggests here and there 
stories which have descended to us 
through other channels Mrs. Grishina 
has woven a unity into the telling of 
her story which enables it to stand 
alone and saves it from becoming mere- 
ly another version of a familiar tale. 
There are a number of full page illus- 
trations, some of which are 
and all of these have been drawn by 
Mrs. Grishina 


in color 


Mr. Chick, his travels and adven- 
tures, is just that kind of a book. It 
has many pleasant surprises; for in- 
stance, instead of a table of contents 
there is a list of characters, each briefly 
described just as they would be in a 
theatre program; and then in the fol- 
lowing pages, a picture of each one. 
This is because Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
the author and illustrator, knows just 
what children really enjoy and under- 
stands how to introduce fun and play 
into her stories, and how to tell a good 
tale as well. Mr. Chick is an orphan, 
he is also an artist, and he makes toys 
and plays the fiddle. He goes out into 
the world to make his fortune and very 
happily chances on the benevolent Mr. 
Tickle with his ten orphans. The 
characters are drawn with a definite- 
ness demanded by children. 


A Ripe ON a Rockrinc-Horse. By 
Ray Garnett. Dutton. 

Several years ago this book came to 
delight the hearts of many little chil- 
dren. Since then it has been out of 
print until now, when it is again avail- 
able. The story is one of those simple 
adventures which are within the un- 
derstanding of a little child because 
it is concerned with things familiar to 
the nursery setting. We are told that 
once a year on 





herself The [ mt 
words are sim- 
ple and the 
type so large 
that children 
beginning’ _ to 
read will en- 
jov adding 








this book to 
their book 
shelf 

Mr. CHICK. 


By Lucy Fitch 
rerkinus. 
Houghton- 
Mifflin. 

How many 
times have we 
wished for a 
book with pic- 
tures on every 
that 
the child may 
seem to share 
the reading. 


page, so 


You can safely rely on all advertising appearing 


Mid summer’s 


Night, rock- 
ing horses 
are able to 


travel, and so 
this rocking 
horse goes 
down the stairs 
and out of 
doors and 
takes its small 
rider over dis- 
tant lands and 
through the 
skies. Here 
again the print 
is clear and 
big, and the 
pictures simple 
in both color 
and line. The 
cover jacket 
reproduced on 








From the cover jacket of “A Ride On A Rock- 


ing-Horse” by Ray Garnett. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


this page will 
give an excel- 


A running tale. . 
(Cont. p. 46) 








BOOKS A CHILD WOULD 
BE PROUD TO OWN 


ELIZA AND THE 
ELVES. 
By Rachel Field. II- 


lustrated by Elizabeth 
MacKinstry. $2.00 





Are elves like people? Eliza knows and will 
be delighted to share the secret with you. 


THE TALE OF THE 
GOOD CAT JUPIE. 





. By Neely McCoy 


trated by author 


Illus- 
$1.75 


and 
you must read about this unusual 


Jean adored keeping house for Jupie, 
Jupie 
cat. 


RED HOWLING 
MONKEY 


The Tale of a South American 
Indian Boy. Written and il- 
lustrated by Helen Damrosch 
Tee Van. $2.00 
First hand facts about the daily 
life of Arauta, whose means Red 


Howling Monkey 


name 


THE CHRISTMAS 
REINDEER. 

By Thernton W. 

Burgess. Illustrated 


by Rhoda Chase 
$1.00 





Where does Santa Claus get his Reindeer? 
Chis was a most important discovery for 
the little Eskimo girl 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF PINOCCHIO. 
By C. Collodi. Illustrat- 







ed by Attilio Mussino 
I'ranslated by Carol 
Della Chiesa $5.00 


Mischievous, whimsical, fas 
Pinocchio—the hero of all ages 


THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


inating 





in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 









































Duttons 








. Send for an tllustrated (1st 
i 
Ae “ Of rse you will recognize ir own Christopher Robir 
A) 2 Mr. Edward T. Bear (“slightly fat”), out of your “When We 
f q leg Were Very Young!” 
5 a \ ? There is just ready an entirely new book about them both called 
’) 
| Winnie-the-Pooh 
innie-the-Foo 
By A. A. Mitse, with pictures by E. H. Sueparp, who are the same men who wrote and illustrated 
When We Were Very Young.” Winnie-the-Pooh was Christopher's Big Bear, and the story tells 
how one day they went hunting for honey among the bee trees in a blue balloor and many things 
happened A book for all ages from three t nety-three $2.00 
in the Ark 
By Kennetu M. Wacker and Georrrey M. Boumpurey With line draw- 
ings by Dan Jacosson. The Outlook says: “Oh yes! there was trouble 
among the animals, and they haven't really been good friends since.” 
Naturally, there would be trouble if elephant drank up all the batt 
vater. $2.00 
Johnny T. Bear 
By Marcaret ]. McExroy. Illustrated with color-plates and many line 
drawings. J]. T. Bear could not stand life in the toy shop any longer, s 
set out to find the place where “things are the way they ought to be 
: $1.50 
Wer 
2 SS 
Little Lucia’s School 
By Maset L. Rosinson, who has already told you about “Little Lucia 
her puppy, her island camp and so In this book she is at boarding 
hool and her collie goes rox $1.50 
Captain Sand 
By Miriam Ciark Porter. Just the sort of fancies for a little mind to go to dreamland with. By the 
author of “Pinafore Pocket Stories,” etc Illustrated. $2.00 
Kt Ider books you have not vet read espec ally for 
By Argtuur Bowie CurismMan Awarded the John New 
berry Medal for “‘the most distinguished contribution 
to literature for children”? made in 1925 
The illustrations to these Chinese stories are silhouettes by Flse Hasseliris and are as unusual as 
. the stories themselves. $2.00 
Our illustrated 2 pa Dutton Book r 
B nd Girl ; nt fr n request. Addr 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















Books for Children (con's) 


lent idea of the quaintness and charm 
which marks the illustration. 


Six to Nine Years 
THE Trrep TROLLEY Car. By Beth 
Retner. Doubleday. 
In these days of increasing motor 


buses the idea of a tired trolley car 
seems most appropriate, and I picked 
up the book with a good deal of inter- 
I had not guessed right, however 
for the book is a collection of short 
stories whimsical and readable to chil- 
dren who have an insatiable eagerness 
for stories and more but dis 
ippointing in that the stories them 
have insufficient substance to 
merit distinction. The make-up of the 
book is excellent, the type good, and 
the pictures brilliant. In the first story 
the tired trolley car merely wearies of 
life as it is, and longs to travel down 
Main Street, but after this desire has 
once been gratified she is happy to re 
turn to her accustomed route. 


est. 


stories, 


selves 


MrEDDLESOME MATTY AND OTHER 
POEMS FOR INFANT MINDs. By Jane 
and Anne Taylor. Viking Press. 

A new edition of the well-known 
group of poems which for a century 
have been read to each coming genera 
tion to guide them to virtue and good 
behavior. The outward appearance of 
this small edition is very gay and the 
bright-colored woodcuts by Wyndham 
Payne give a note of hilarity which off- 
sets the grave warnings against slight 
misdemeanors and allows the reader 
to enjoy the poems, as Miss Sitwell 
says in her introduction, with * a com- 
fortable domestic certainty that virtue 
will be triumphant.” ‘Meddlesome 
Matty” will be welcomed by many old 
friends and deserves to make many new 
friends in this fresh attractive guise. 


SKUNNY WuNDyY. 
Doran. 


By Arthur Parker. 


In the first story Mr. Parker tells us 
that he first heard these tales in the 
house of his grandfather, who was a 
famous old Seneca Chief. They were 
told by other chiefs who came to visit 
with his grandfather. While 
stories are similar to other Indian ani- 
mal folk tales, Mr. Parker’s re-telling 
has that quality which makes the reader 
feel that he is listening rather than 
reading. The language is so simple 
and the episodes so clear that the stories 
may be read to very young children, 
and will also be enjoyed by older broth- 
ers and sisters who are able to read 
to themselves. 


these 


Twelve 
OTHER SIDE OF A CIRCUS. 
Doubleday. 


To some who have been attending the 
circus in recent years at Madison 


Nine to Years 
THE 
E. P. Norwood. 


By 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described 
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Worth-while Books 


for Children 








DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 
CARAVAN 


By HUGH LOFTING 
Author of “The Story of Dr. Dolittle,” 





[he amusing adventures of the 
popular little doctor with his animal 
theatrical troupe and canary opera, 
fully as delightful as the earlier Dolit- 
tle books 76 illustrations by the 
$2.50 


author 


DAYS OF THE 


BUILDERS 
By L. LAMPREY 





The sixth and last volume of the 
“Great Days in American History” 


series, covering the story of the 


American people from 1898 to the 


present, with much new material. J/- 


ustrated $2.50 


WINTER AT 
CLOVERFIELD 
FARM 


By HELEN FULLER ORTON 





Che fourth of the popular Clover- 
held Farm stories, portraying the joys 
bob-sled 


snowbound, and a 


of winter in the country, 


riding, being 
we ods. 


$1.00 


“sugaring-of”’ in the 


Tilu trated 


snowy 


LETTERS FROM 


UNCLE HENRY 
By HENRY B. MASON 





Delightful letters that are really 
stories of Uncle Henry’s adventures 
with his little friends Susan and Joe 


and the dog Mike. Illustrated. $2.00 


VALERY CARRICK’S 
PICTURE 


FOLK-TALES 
By VALERY CARRICK 





folk-tales 


in a simple and charming style with 


Quaint animal written 


droll pictures. $1.50 
For tull dese riptio» f all our 
interesting new books for chil- 


iren, write for free, postpaid, 48- 


page Holiday Catalog 


F. A. Stokes Company 
443-4th Ave. New York 











Square Garden, the name of Edwin P. 
Norwood is not unfamiliar, although 
he would only be recognized by his 
audience in general as the funniest 
clown in the circus. Here he has told, 
to please the boys and girls whom he 
has so generously entertained, the in- 
ner side of the circus. He tells us in 
the narrator’s note that the story is in 
no sense made up “On the contrary it 
is entirely true—from beginning to 
end. All of the persons herein con- 
nected with the Big Show are real per- 
sons and have their real names.” 


DANIEL Du Lutu. By Everett McNeil. 
Dutton. 

A story of adventure on the Great 
Lakes with a historical background. 
Mr. McNeil has again given us a thrill- 
ing story. This time it is Paul Douay 
who makes a long journey in Indian 
canoes with Du Luth from Montreal to 
Lake Superior, in quest of his sister, 
who was stolen by the Indians when a 


baby. The perils encountered are 
many. 
Russ Farre_t, Test Piwor. By 


Thompson Burtis. Doubleday. 
What boy reading the daily news- 
papers to-day of such events as the 
Great Norge’s flight over the North 
Pole and of the burning of Mr. Fonck’s 
great airship, would not revel in some 
good stories of air adventure. Here 
we have one which seems better than 
most, 
Book OF PIRATES. 


HowarD PyLe’s 


Harper. 

A smaller and cheaper edition of this 
outstanding volume of Howard Pyle’s 
writing and illustration is verv wel- 
come and offers a desirable gift for any 
boy over nine years of age. 


ORPHEUS AND His LUuTE. 
inson. Loengman’s. 


By Hutch- 


A re-edition of a valuable collection 
of classical stories admirably told. 


Other Books Received 
Received 
“Prester John,” by John Buchan. 

“Fairies and Friends,” by Rose Fyle- 
man. 

“The Velveteen Rabbit,” by Margery 
Williams. 

“The Flying King of Kurio,” by 
William Rose Benet. 


from Doran 


“Bubbleloon,” by Edith Keeley 
Stokely. 

“Little Hop-Skipper,” by Douglas 
Malloch. 


“Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue 
Fox,” by Wallace Wadsworth. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” by the Grimm 
Brothers, 

“Skazki,”” by Ida Zeitlin. 








New Books for Boys and Girls 











ANOTHER TREASURY OF 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses 


A companion volume to Mr. Moses’ firs 
“Treasury containing twelve plays to bi 
read and acted by children. With illustra 


tionsbyTonySarg $3.00 


AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED GIRL by 
Louisa M. Alcott. 
This new edition of an 
old favorite endorsed 
by the American Li- 
brary Association is a 
delightful story of the 
city life of a country 
girl. With 8 illustra 
tions in color $2.00 


POLLY’S SECRET 
by Harriet A. Nash. 
How a brave New England girl kept a 
secret. Another old favorite added to the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf and endorsed by the 
American Library Association. With 4 illus 











trations in color. $2.00 
JERRY MUSKRAT 
AT HOME by Thorn- { er Sy 









ton W. Burgess. [he 
third volume in the 
Smiling Pool Series by 
the most popular au- 
thor of children’s sto- 
ries. tells of the good 
times and adventures 
of Jerry Muskrat. With 
illustrations in color by 
Harrison Cady. $1.50 


THE YOUNG 
FOLK’S BOOK OF 
INVENTION by T.C. 
Bridges. Marvelously fascinating are these 
“biographies of the various labor-saving 
and pleasure-making devices we use every 
day. With 78 illustrations in color and in 
black and white. $2.00 


THE YOUNG 
FOLK’S BOOK OF 
MYTHS by Amy 
Cruse. A good collec- 
tion of ancient myths, 
hero-tales and legends 
chosen from the clas- 
sics of both the new 
and the old world 
With 114 illustrations 
in color and in black 


and white $?.00 


*MODERN - ALAD- 
DINS AND THEIR 
MAGIC by Charles E. Rush and Amy 
Winslow. “A book that will both gratify 
and stimulate the curiosity of the young 
person. It tells in most delightful style how 
things are made and how they work 

Edwin E. Slosson, Director Science Service 
Washington, D. C. With illustraticns. $1.50 


*An “Atlantic Monthly Pr« 
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s Publication’ 
These buoks are obtainable at all booksellers or direct from 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described 











“Little Toidey"—the toilet seat for baby which is up tothe standard 
of the modern bathroom and che scientific principles of child train 
ng 
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“Wave 
PLUITTLE‘ 
‘LTOIDEYS’ 





mark with the 
bunnies 


Mothers | 


make your task easy! 


It's easy to train and keep baby regular with “Little Toidey™ 
thousands of mothers will tell you this. But training must 
begin early, by the sixth week, and the regular schedule must not 
be interrupted. 

Here's where “Little Toidey™ is especially valuable. It folds 
quickly and compactly, and is so easily taken along when baby 
goes to grandmother's for Thanksgiving or Christmas. With 
this identical toilet equipment, baby is sure to keep happy and 
healthy, and mother is spared so much needless worry and 
embarrassment. 


“Little Toidey™ is scientifically designed, and endorsed and 


recommended by leading physicians and baby specialists. 
Baby, too, likes it because it is so comfortable and safe, so secure 
ind attractive. Beautifully finished in gleaming white, dainty 
pink or baby blue Pyroxylin, with cunning pink-eared bunny 
trade-mark. Used third month to fif th year 


Ask for “Little Toidey” at the better 
stores and plumbers’, but first write for free 
booklet, “Make Baby Regular,” which 
tells how to accomplish at infant age that 
which becomes increasingly difficult as the 
child grows older. Authorities say early 
training in the elimination habit governs 
life-long health and happiness—the 
wookiet explains fully 





Write today, but get “Little Toidey™ before baby goes a-visit 
ng 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
Geratraupe A. Mutter, Pres 


Dept. B. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Study 






Eprrontat Nore: These programs are primarily for the use of 
groups of parents interested in the study of child care and train- 
ing, for women’s clubs and parent-teacher associations. Each month 
the study program will be based on a leading article in this 
magazine. By using the study program and the article together, 
any group may be sure of a helpful meeting. A booklet, “Group 
Study for Parents,” has been published containing suggestions on 
the best methods of organization for child study, how to make the 
best use of these study programs, and a list of books on the sub- 
ject. The price is 10c. Stamps or coins are accepted. 
Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Association 


Programs 


Prepared by The Child Study 


of America 
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Based on “New Ideas on Discipline” 
by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, on pages 11, 12, 13 and 14 


Points to keep in mind 


HILE the average parent 

tends to require obedience be- 

cause it is “a useful thing to 
have around the house,” the child’s 
own growth and welfare should be the 
main consideration. 


The child should be respected as an 
individual, and if we have to interrupt 
his activities we should consider his 
side of the situation and at least give 
him time to make the adjustment. 

Regularity in the early life of the 
child is the foundation for obedience. 

If the child has the right playthings 
to handle and explore, he will be less 
likely to turn on the gas and open the 
ice box. 

Cooperation is of more value than 
antagonism. Children should be led to 
feel that they have the sympathy and 
support of their parents, 

No good comes from wrangling with 
a child. It is always better to avoid an 
occasion for a conflict of wills. 


Before passing judgment on a child’s 
action, try to understand the reason for 
it and what his motives were. 


Children like to be the center of at- 


|tention and would sometimes rather be 


hurt than ignored; and sometimes they 
refuse to obey because disobedience re- 
sults in a satisfying dramatic conflict. 

Punishment, like medicine, should 
be used only as an emergency measure. 
It is usually a confession of the parent’s 
inability to deal with the situation in 
any other way. 


The child who is punished too often 
becomes callous and is likely to de- 


velop facility in the ancient art of how- 
not-to-be-found-out. 


Outline for discussion 
Why is obedience necessary? 
In early childhood there is complete 
dependence. 
The young child needs constant 
guidance. 
Obedience is an aid in adjustment to 
people and things. 
Obedience develops respect for the 
orderly conduct of affairs. 


What are the dangers of 
obedience? 


Enforced obedience may lead to re- 
bellion against all authority. 

Obedience may lead to extreme sub- 
missiveness. 

Prolonged obedience results in loss 
of initiative and judgment. 

Obedience may result in loss of self- 
confidence and independence. 

Obedience may become an end in it- 
self rather than a means 


How can the necessary obedience 
be obtained with a minimum of 
danger? 


Establish regularity in all things 
from the first. 

Deal fairly with the child 

Answer the child’s questions whole- 
heartedly. 

Enlist the child’s codperation 

Avoid unnecessarv conflicts of wills. 

Encourage the child to use his judg- 
ment. 

Give the child all the freedom com- 
patible with safety. 


You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in CuttpREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
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What part does punishment play 
in discipline? 


Penalties should be graded to the 
age of the child. 

Punishment should have a clearly 
understood relation to the offence. 

Punishment should be constructive, 
helping the child to separate 
himself from his fault. 

Punishment should never be severe 
or unusual. 

Punishment should always be con- 
sidered an emergency measure. 


What are the dangers of 
punishment? 


Punishment may arouse the resent- 
ment and hatred of the child. 

Punishment may lead the child into 
deceit and evasiveness. 

Punishment may result in obstinacy 
and hostility toward those in au- 
thority. 

Punishment may result in callous- 
ness or indifference to the opin- 
ions of others. 

Punishment may establish fears and 
lead to the loss of self-reliance. 
Punishment leads to misunderstand- 
ings and estrangements between 

parents and children. 


The positive side of discipline 


Understand the child’s needs and 
personality at each stage. 

Furnish opportunity for wholesome 
activities at each stage. 

Build up and retain the child’s con- 
fidence. 


Questions for discussion 


Ten-year-old Johnny comes home 
from school, eager to get to playing 
baseball. You want him to go to the 
store for you. He rebels and sulks. 
Should you insist on his going? How? 

Six-year-old Mary has a toy piano. 
Mother calls her in to show the visi- 
tor how well she can play. Later, when 
mother has a headache, Mary, not 
knowing, plays just the same. Is Mary 
good in one case and bad in the other? 

Four-year-old Jane had a new box 
of crayons. She knew that mother liked 
pictures and so she drew three on the 
dining-room wall. Ought she to he 
punished ? 


Suggested references 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. By Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1915. Pages 97 to 158. 

Your Cuitp, TopAy AND TomorROW sy 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1920. Chapters 2 and 6 

WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD. By Ernest R. and 
Gladys H. Groves Toughton Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, 1925 

OBEDIENCE. By Cecile Pilpel, and ReEwarps 
AND PUNISHMENTS. By Marion M. Miller 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 
New York, 1925 














Easy Ways to Raise Money 
or 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


Women’s Clubs School Funds 


te Church Societies Child Study Groups —_ 


Day Nurseries Kindergartens 

Playgrounds Charities, etc. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs and 
Child Study Groups and other organizations are finding 
cooveration with CuiLtpren, The \Jagazine for Parents, 


a5 sa tible 





This leaflet tells where your extra money 
is going to come from! 


ON ‘T let an insufficiency of funds slow down the activities of 
yo ur organization or worry the treasurer. If you need extra 
mo ney (and what rezlly active group does not ?) why not co- 

operate with CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, in calling the 
new magazine to attention of the wide-awake parents in your com- 
munity—and let all the commissions on subscriptions flow into your 
yawning treasury ? 


Mothers and fathers are finding the magazine exacl!y what 
they want. We know, because scores hare been wruling to 
fell us so. Let the parents in vour community know that 
your organization wi'l benefit financially if they send their 
subscriplions through you—and see what a hearlening 
response you get. 


The leaflet pictured above outlines several ways in which you can 
go about this interesting business of raising money by helping us find 
readers for CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. For your con- 
venience we have appended a coupon that will bring a copy of this 
leaflet to you. Simply write your name and address and mail it in 
an envelope. 








CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, seated 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Send me. please, a copy of the leaflet ‘Easy Ways to Raise Money 
Name 
Street 


City — _ Slate 











REAL BOOKS FOR REAL 
CHILDREN 


By NELIA GARDNER WHITE 
ILLUSTRATED BY SuSAN JONES 
Cloth Binding, Each $1.50 











LL about an unusual family of children, 
two boys and two girls. The stories are 
realistic and yet simple, with all the joys and 











———»t| sorrows, the pangs and heart throbs of childhood. 


MARGE Through them runs a high note of character 


; BY ’ building that will leave a lasting impress on the 
Nelia Gardner White . 











young reader. 





MARY. The story of an unspoiled, unselfish little girl, her brothers and 
sister; their pluck and privations, their pleasures and poverty. One 
thrills with the mystery of the poor little rich boy and rejoices at the 
courage and patience that finally lets sunshine in on them all. 

MARGE. Marge, thoughtless and selfish, meets with an accident and 
through it discovers what unselfishness and thought for others will do 
in the matter of bringing happiness into one’s own heart. 


At All Bookstores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





portici bearing in Cuuppen The Magazine for Parents 











What Three Great Newspapers 


Say Ab 


Boston Evening Transcript 


A PERIODICAL FOR PARENTS 

A new magazine is out—a magazine 
not only new in print but new in pur 
pose, quite unprecedented in its edi- 
torial program. It is called “Chil- 
dren,” but it is not for children. It 
is for their parents. It is to serve “the 
largest group in the world having a 
common interest,” namely, fathers and 


mothers who wish to bring up their 
children well. 
As many parents know, there has 


been constituted in recent vears a rich 
fund of research concerning the mental 
and emotional life of little children, 
from the cradle to school age and be- 
vond. Based on this research, largely 
psychological in nature, there has 
grown up also a goodly store of careful 
advice to parents as to methods and 
means for bringing up children in a 
well-balanced way, strong in will but 
not wilful, confident of themselves but 
not spoiled by selfishness, potent, not 


pampered. This store of data and 
counsel, however, has thus far been 
available only in book form. And it 


has been scattered through a good many 
books at that, some of them excellent 
but many discouragingly empty of 
practical value. As a result, only a 
comparatively small number of parents 
have as yet taken the trouble to explore 
the field, and find, from among many 
tomes, what seems to them valuable 

There is a very real service, there- 
fore, which the new magazine called 
“Children” should be able to do, bring- 
ing together in an attractive monthly 
periodical pithy epitomes of all the best 
counsel that has thus far been given 
concerning child-care, both on _ the 
psychological and the physiological 
sides of the problem. And the first 
number, dated October, certainly begins 
the work well. It is not as though the 
editors had merely succeeded in “popu- 
larizing” the modern psychology of 
child-care through the use of facile 
writers with the gift of salesmanship. 
They have drawn, in most instances, 
upon the recognized experts themselves, 
not on “translators,” and for once in 
a blue moon the experts have succeeded 
in writing in a manner not onlv sound, 
as one would expect it to be, but also 
clear and most readable. 

here is great promise here. Time 
was when good works on the medical 
and physical care of children, such as 
Dr. Emmett Holt’s and Dr. Richard 
Smith’s handbooks, had only a_ very 


E believe our readers will be 
VY interested, as we are, to know 

what people think of this new 
As we go to press with our 
second issue, comment on our first is- 
sue is just coming in. We re-print here 
editorials three of the leading 
newspapers in the We print 
them proudly, glad that the sincerity 
of our purpose and the need of this 
magazine is so immediately recognized 
But we also print them in a spirit of 
true humility, pledging ourselz 
to the service of parents and children 


magazine. 


from 


country 


es aneu 


—THE EpITors 


limited circulation. The traditional 
use of swaddling clothes and many an- 
other unenlightened practice still bound 
down and restricted the healthy phy- 
sical growth of infants. To-day all in- 
telligent parents make use of such books 
as these, and this is undoubtedly one 
of the causes of the great modern de- 
crease in infant-mortality and in child- 
Does 


mortality. the new magazine, 
“Children,” point the way to a like 
reduction in the rather excessive rate 


of moral-mortality among the vouth of 
to-day ? 


The New Pork Times. 


FIRST AID FOR PARENTS 

A new magazine makes its appear- 
It is called “Children,” but is 
intended for parents. The editors, 
with a long list of consultants, includ 
ing many names well known to edu- 
cators and parents, announce that the 
purpose of the periodical is to bring 
scientific findings about children to the 
harassed elders on the firing line. Much 
work is being done to “improve the race 
at its source—the children.” Special- 
ists have penetrated far into the mystery 
of a child’s mind and body, and learned 
much that still is unknown to those 
who most need the information. This 
sort of ammunition is to be rushed to 
them monthly. 


ance. 


Many parents are glad of any help 
offered with sympathy and simplicity. 
The thousands who belong to associa- 
tions of parents, or parents and teach- 
ers, will welcome this addition to their 
present aids. So much senti- 
mental slush has been talked and writ- 
ten about the “defenseless young” that 
an involuntary fear steals over the read- 
er who picks up a magazine dedicated 
to them. He need dread no sugary up- 
lift in the tone of the newcomer. It 


out Us 


starts off with frank and sprightly dis- 
regard of the convention which makes 
all babies little angels. An article by 
Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale is typical. 
She pictures the young mother who 
is surprised, and not altogether pleased, 
at the adjustments made necessary by 
the first child. Vith the candor of 
her generation, she says she doesn’t like 
it nor understand it. The editor ad- 


mits that this is contrary to legend. 
Universities have established 
institutes of child welfare research. 


Bacteriologists, teachers, psychologists, 
visiting nurses and social workers are 
all doing something to help parents. A 
magazine which brings such material 
together in readable form should prove 
valuable. 


Che siieein Sun 


THE STUDY OF CHILDHOOD 


A publication which sets itself the 
task of producing a “new generation 
of normal, intelligent and _ healthy 
children” seems entitled to more than 
casual attention even in a day when 
new magazines are not considered 
novelties. Children, a “magazine for 
parents,” has just made its initial ap- 
pearance. Sponsored by an imposing 
list of educators and child welfare ex- 
perts, it is designed to carry to the 
mother and father in the home the re- 
sults of the steadily enlarging research 
into the nature and needs of the child. 
It purposes to serve as a link between 
the laboratory of the child specialist 
and the parent and to interpret for the 
latter in popular form the best tech- 
nical experience in meeting the prob- 
lems of the training of children. 

The soundness of the material pre- 
sented is vouched for by a group of 
editorial advisers which includes Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research of Columbia 
University, Dr. Livingston Farrand of 
Cornell University, James E. West of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg of the Child 
Study Association of America. George 
J. Hecht is the editor and publisher. 
There is abundant evidence of a rising 
tide of interest in child rearing as a 
science. A new generation, questioning 
the methods of the old, is seeking more 
and more for expert guidance in meet- 
ing the problems of childhood which 
the new psychology has taught it to 
recognize. Children offers it an expert 
guidance which promises to do much to 
promote the profession of parenthood. 




















a whole year’s subscription 


FREE! 


— QUBSCRIBING now for CHILDREN, The Magazine 
(- & for Parents, for three years at the special $5 rate 
is exactly equivalent to having the magazine 
sent you for one whole year free of charge. For the 
One-year price is $2.50, you know, precisely the 
amount you save by subscribing at this very 
popular low rate we offered our CHARTER SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


If you are interested in CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, at all—and what really intelligent parent is 
not eager for every bit of wisdom and assistance 
available to help in raising healthy, successful 
children 2—you will not want to miss a single issue. 
This second number is representative. Where else | 
could you find between a single pair of covers so | 
much really reliable information and inspiration on 
so many different phases of your children’s health 
and education and general welfare? 

















‘Be sure you don’t miss the 
inspiring Christmas number ! 





‘ Keeping the Child Spirit in Christmas,’ “‘A Visit 
to Santa Claus,’ ‘‘Cold Weather Sports,’’ ‘‘Are 
Your Children as Healthy as Children Can Be,” 
‘““Encouraging Outdoor Play,’ ‘—these are just a few 
of the articles scheduled for that gayly illustrated 
number. Subscribe now and be certain of your copy. 





And while we are discussing Christmas—why not plan to 
trim down your Christmas gift list at the very start by 
sending subscriptions to this NEW MAGAZINE to all 
your friends who have children. They will be as delighted 


with it as you are. 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enter my name on your list, please, to receive CHILDREN, The Magazine for 


P. rents, for the length of time I have checked helow. I enclose 

Daké vitaeteseoteeewns in payment. 

( ) CHARTER SUBSCRIBER'S RATE ( ) REGULAR RATE 
3 years for $5 SAVING $2.50 1 year for $2.50 

Name. . be Street 

City State 


REGULAR ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, U.S. $2.50; FOREIGN COUNTRIES $3 11-26-A 











eep them well and they’ keep you young 


Every MOTHER knows that she is Will you deny your child: ii ' with body tingling—tired feeling gone— 


rves soothed refreshed and sweet for 


happiest, freest of care, when her __ !ess_ protection? 
‘ , = . — A ‘. ] ’ } jours te ome Pou’ ll fee he irl ] wy 

youngsters are bubbling over with om ' jours to come. You'll feel the tarill of new 
health and vitality. It’s worry that yer cage 
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brings wrinkles and_ lines—that gee gle ‘ 
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healt] ; | you'll feel 3 


wears away the gay buoyancy of , oe , : 
Put Lifebuoy int I lish you ¢ ifebuoy a week and you'll never 


clean every diay? ir doct ergy that Lifebuoy unfailingly imparts. 


girlhood. There’s nothing quite so : . ¢ he . 
gq have in the house. e the first yi in » wash hands, face or hair, or take 
aging as constant worry about the lls i tian Se he kl p. That is the 
amuy t S¢ ° i n Wil an tner soap. hal Ss “ 

children’s health. ' perience of millions of people 
Millions of mothers have found escape oe errs i al wee » mie Th, 2 » frm hold on vou 
fre m_ that worry In Lifebuoy antiseplic ( it ery J vy i rotect itl i Kee that family of yours, 
— ; ao lth. icluding yours in the pink of condi- 
Terrors of childhood epidemics are : : ; = he time 
3 , ; u will ste] your day tion i the time. 
lessened; colds are less frequent; little cuts, , Sifebuoy Fealch. 
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